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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





71TH flowers, shrubs and parks at the glorious 
zenith of the summer splendor, Washington 
begins tO move vacationward. When the Presi- 
dent leaves during the gay month of roses Wash- 
ington will lie fallow in official interest. The 
ceaseless tide of excursion parties at the White 
House will subside to some extent. But in season 
and out of season, Washington and its buildings 
alone are attractive to sight-seers. In the mean- 
time, departments are busy preparing an inven- 
tory of their needs and necessities for the consideration of 
Congress. In the good old summer time—the budget of 


Great Britain, Finland, Hungary, Lithuania and Poland have 
already shown their appreciation by entering into funding agree- 
ments. Nine other debtors, who have as yet made no offer to 
pay, owe us nearly $7,500,000,000. Of these laggard nations, 
the attitude of France has been of the most concern tous. More 
than once our diplomatic service has been put off as an unwel- 
come creditor. 

At the present time France makes two proposals: one that 
payments to the United States be made contingent upon her 
collection of reparations from Germany; the other that she be 
allowed to pay off a certain amount independent of sums re- 
ceived from Germany, provided that operation of the Dawes 





Uncle Sam for the coming year is born. 





nN social secretary to Mrs. Coolidge 
and guardian of the White House 
ceremonial code, Miss Laura Harlan has 
many a diplomatic duty to perform. 
Managing all White House affairs, in- 
cluding receptions, banquets, dinners and 
teas, she handles so many delicate situa- 
tions that she is frequently called “the 
watchdog of tact.” Recently Miss 
Harlan “‘put one over” on White House 
visitors. At the formal receptions many 
guests had formed the habit of sitting 
down before the President was through 
receiving. According to White House 
etiquette that was poor taste and some- 
thing had to be done about it. It would 
never have done to have rousted them 
from their seats, but still it would never 
have done to have allowed them to sit in 
comfort while the President was stand- 
ing. Finally the ingenious guardian of 
official decorum solved the puzzle by 
having all the chairs removed from the 
Blue Room before each reception. 





“please remit’’ to nine debtor 
nations for war-time and post-war loans 


after seven years and more. But Uncle 
has come to the conclusion that the least 
these countries can do is to acknowledge 
their indebtedness, and make some effort 
to pay in the near future. 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Mrs. Coo.LipGE’s SoOciAL SECRETARY 
Miss Laura Harlan, social secretary to 


Mrs. Coolidge, *‘the first lady of the land,” 


is well known in Washington society and 
diplomatic circles, her father being the late 
Associate Justice John M. Harlan of 
Washington. She has added a great deal to 
social functions at the White House, being 
a familiar figure with a great many people 
who frequent the Executive Mansion 


plan is not interrupted. As both these 
plans involve German reparations, they 
narrow down to the same thing. 

Ambassador Herrick has therefore 
been instructed to reiterate our stand in 
refusing to act as a “collection agency” 
for German debts. Great Britain agrees 
with us in the matter. 





Shipping Board has engaged the 
attention of Henry Ford and is busy 
selling ships—some for scrapping and 
others to establish new lines to South 


America and other open markets. He 
is determined to put the United States 
Merchant Marine on the map. 

The returns from the operation of the 
United States Line have been satisfac- 
tory and started things going on cheap 
excursions to Europe, and there are 
some Americans who appreciate sailing 
under their own flag, as well as English- 
men and peoples of other maritime 
nations. , 

Now the question is whether the U.S.A. 
will not spend more than all the interest 
on the ten billion dollars indebtedness 
from European nations which they have 
not received and use all their spare 
change on seeing the ruined ruins of 
Europe to be able to have it announced 
in the home society circles that they 
‘have been abroad.” It would be diffi- 
cult to compute the aggregate results of 
tourist investment in a commercial cal- 
culation. The total expenditure of good 
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United States coin in *’ glimpsing’’ Europe would help mightily 
on some home budgets. It is difficult to establish a system of 
economy in the government when individuals will insist upon 
personal expenditures that would proportionately drive the 





Parade of the New York Police Department during the International Police 
Convention in May, passing 34th Street, called the axis of Fifth Avenue 


government into bankruptcy, and yet will cry for reduced 
taxation and frown at income tax reports. 

In the meantime President Coolidge is plodding away on his 
program of economy while the people go merrily on investing 
ten billions every year in automobiles and accessories besides 
the spare millions spent in travelling in Europe. Meantime 
there are some left behind to keep the home fires burning till the 
tourist returns, wondering what has hit his bank account 


betimes. 
SOG 


HERE has been a warm fight over the ratification of the 

Isle of Pines treaty. Americans owning 95 per cent of 

the property on the little island off Cuba staunchly oppose the 

treaty which acknowledges Cuba's sovereignty. They have 

some of the most influential Senators working for their cause. 

Other leaders favored ratification as fair treatment to Cuba, 

declaring that a contrary action would lead to a bad impression 

on all Latin America. At the present time final disposition 

looks very remote—but meantime Isle of Pines grape fruit 
taste as delicious as ever. 


WGA 


NTEREST in Amundsen’s expedition to reach the north-pole 
from Europe, has stimulated further interest in American 


expeditons. The steamship Peary, which is to make the trip to 
the Arctic regions as an airplane carrier for the MacMillan 
expedition which goes north in search of a great, uncharted 
continent, was recently christened by Mrs. Marie Peary 
Stafford, daughter of the late Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
discoverer of the North Pole. Mrs. Stafford broke a bottle of 
sparkling spring water from Eagle Island, Maine, the Peary 
summer home, across the bow of the vessel as a couple of naval 
airplanes, under the command of Rear Admiral Charles P. 
Plunkett, circled above. 

At Mrs. Stafford’s side was Donald B. MacMillan, noted 
explorer, who will lead the expedition; Mrs. Robert E. Peary, 
widow of the explorer; her son, Robert; and Dr. Gilbert 


Grosvenor, president of the National Geographic Society, 
under whose auspices the trip will be made. 
“Because it is impossible to reach this land by ship or dog 
team," Commander MacMillan has stated, “we will use the 
airplanes to make daily flights from Cape 
Thomas Hubbard. In three days we can 
cover as much territory as we could in 
three months with ordinary facilities. If 
the land still exists I doubt whether we 
will find human inhabitants, but plant and 
animal life are possible. At all times we 
will keep in touch with our own men and 
the rest of the world by radios which 
have been installed on the Bowdoin and 
the planes.” 


RIGO 


ELEGATED to a rare position in the 
Potomac Park * Tempo" buildings, 
W. E. Humphrey, commissioner of the 
Federal Trade board, insisted that there 
were strong indications that efforts will be 
made at the next seSsion of Congress to 
abolish the Commission. He challenged 
the right of the Senate to order the Federal 
Trade Commission to conduct investiga- 
tions, Mr. Humphrey cited several resolu- 
tions directing investigations not directly 
connected with anti-trust law violations. 
“The question of our jurisdiction has been submitted to the 
Attorney General and his opinion will be followed until reversed 
by the courts,” Mr. Humphrey declared. Commenting upon 
this statement Senator Borah said, “It seems to me that the 
best thing to do with the Federal Trade Commission is to 
abolish it.” 


MOVEMENT has been set forth to have the old railroad 

coach in which Abraham Lincoln made the trip to Gettys- 

burg in 1863 placed on the field there. It was in this car that 

the emancipator is said to have written his Gettysburg address. 

H. C. Mittinger and Postmaster R. C. Miller, of Gettysburg, 
are leading the fight to have the car taken there. 

For a number of years after the Civil War the car continued 
in use as a passenger vehicle, later becoming a pay car, then 
work car, and finally one in which tools were kept. Used now as 
a watchman’'s home on the Western Maryland Railroad at Port 
Covington, Maryland, its sixty years of varied experiences 
have wrought many changes in it, and its “insides’’ have 
changed completely. 

As a result, it will probably take a considerable sum of 
money to put the old coach in its original condition. Andrew 
B. Staley of Baltimore, Maryland, who was once a candy boy 
and “butchered” on the immortal ride to Gettysburg, claims to 
know exactly where Lincoln sat, and has offered his services in 
relocating the seats in the old vehicle. 


SAORI 


NLESS the Chicago Board of Trade and other grain 
exchanges adopt rules to prevent manipulation and over- 
speculation such as recently occurred, he will take action to 
clean house for them, Secretary of Agriculture Jardine recently 
declared. The investigation which he conducted into the rise 
and fall of wheat prices disclosed shady work, he insists. It 
indicated that professional profiteers and not the farmers 
“cleaned up” on the market. Officials of the grain associations 
have promised to take action immediately. 
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e 1850 it took twenty-four days for a letter to go from New 
York to San Francisco by the fastest pony express. Two 
years ago the time required was still between ninety-five and 
one hundred and twenty hours, depending on connections. 
Last year the debut of the trans-continental air mail gave a 
thirty-three-hour service and 
brought San Francisco, so far as 
mail connection is concerned, as 
close to New York as Philadelphia 
was a century ago. 

On the eve of the seventh anni- 
versary of the birth of the air mail 
service, Uncle Sam is contemplating 
turning it over to private parties for 
further development and has already 
called for bids, and private capital is 
eager for the opportunity given the 
pony express riders. Contractors 
carrying air mail are promised by 
law four-fifths the amount received 
in postage and will also be per- 
mitted to carry express and passen- 
gers. The administration favors 
transfer to private interests on the 
grounds that the service has more 
opportunity for expansion under 
private auspices. This method, with 
the exception that governmental 
subsidies are offered, is the one 
used in Europe. 

Recent legislation gives Post- 
master-General New authority to 
expand the present service. Early 
this summer he plans to establish an over-night mail service 
between New York and Chicago. This service is additional 
to the regular trans-continental air mail and comes as a 
response to the requests of bankers and brokers who are the 
air mails best customers. Under this new plan, airplanes 
carrying mail will leave New York at 9:30 Pp. M. and arrive in 
Chicago at 5:30 a.m. Eastbound planes will operate on a 
schedule an hour later. This is less than half the time required 
by train. 

Under private capital direct service will be extended to 
Boston, New Orleans, Birmingham, and the other of the larger 
cities of the United States. Already a private concern is 
planning a route between Boston and St. Paul, 1,400 miles, 
in fourteen hours at a charge of fifteen cents a mile for pas- 
sengers. American Airways, Inc., another significant organ- 
ization, is a $3,000,000 concern founded by seventy-five prom- 
inent business men and bankers backed by Henry Ford to take 
up commercial aviation. This organization plans to develop 
new links in the air-mail system under contract; to experiment 
with passenger and freight service by air, and to turn out 
“flivver” planes by the time the auto market is saturated. 
Already it has initiated an express service between Detroit 
and Chicago, with one plane that makes three round trips a 
week. 

Henry Ford has established an airport at Dearborn, where 
he is constructing an aerial mooring mast, the largest in the 


world, at a cost of $75,000. As such a mast is useful only for 
anchoring big dirigibles, there is a prospect that Ford's plans 
may even cover that field. 
United States postal authorities set the upkeep of a plane 
carrying 1,500 pounds of mail daily between New York and 


United States mail plane 331 approaching Omaha, Nebraska, laden with mail for far western 


points, The pony express took twenty-four days to transport a letter from New York to 
California. 


Now the aeroplane carries it in thirty-three hours 


Chicago at $400,000, which seems an exorbitant sum until it 
is considered that railroad facilities for the same purpose 
mean $100,000 more. An ordinary load is about 17,000 
letters, and the speed is according to schedule end varies from 
sixty-five to eighty miles an hour. A pilot makes about 1,200 
miles a week and works both summer and winter. In com- 
parison to the service it extends, the air mail has but few acci- 
dents, and most of these are due to conditions beyond human 
control. Forced landings are largely the result of mechanical 
causes and will be eliminated as rapidly as progress in airplane 
motor building will allow. The cost of flights, it hes been 
estimated, amounts to about eight cents per mile. The service 
now has fifteen regular fields, thirty-four emergency fields, and 
fourteen radio stations. 


PPROACHING the Lincoln Monument was like ascending 
the steps of a Greek temple—its classic simplicity is 
majestic and impressive. To the student the memorial is a 
study in symbolism, for every feature has a meaning to those 
who can understand. Surrounded by columns, each of which 
represents a sovereign state, is the heroic statue of Lincoln 
looking toward the east, just as he sat looking out many times 


in the White House during the dark days of the Civil War. 
It is appropriate that he should be looking toward the east, 


























Official air mail route map from New York to San Francisco, showing the landing places and divisions into zones 
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STATUE OF LINCOLN 
In Lincoln Park, Washington, D.C. Thomas Ball, Sculptor 
The first contribution of five dollars for this statue was made by a colored 
woman named Charlotte Scott, of Marietta, Ohio, the morning after the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, and the entire cost of the monument, amount- 


ing to $17,000, was paid by subscriptions of colored people. It was unveiled 
April 14, 1876 





the direction of the rising sun, the symbol of eternal day. 
Directly over the waters of the lagoon towers the Washington 
Monument, the memorial to him who, more than anyone 
else, both in word and deed, inspired the immortal War 
President. 

From the spot where the giant bronze of Lincoln stands, the 
visitor, following his gaze, looks down the east and the dome 
of the Capitol is not visible. | wondered whether in this there 
could have been some pre-arranged plan. Could it be that 
the builders of the monument thought it not appropriate that 
Lincoln should not look upon the dome of the Capitol he had 
saved? Was it right that even the massive shaft to Wash- 
ington should obscure the martyr’s view of the teautiful dome 
of the Capitol which he had preserved? 

There was a mystery in all this that moved me deeply. 
Finally, | found that the explanation lay in the fact that the 
engineers who had raised the monument insisted that it should 
be in direct straight line extending from the great mall and 
Potomac with its man-made mounds and hills and the acreage 
of the park area reclaimed, a few decades ago, from the muddy 
field of the Potomac. Consequently the Lincoln of the monu- 
ment no longer looks upon the magic dome. 


HERE is ample indication that President Coolidge’s 
desire for a more rigid dry law observance is being carried 
out in the recent division, of the prohibition enforcement unit 
between the customs service and coast guard under a new 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Responsibility for en- 
forcement now rests primarily with Assistant Secretary An- 
drews, though the dry force will technically operate through 
the commissioner of internal revenue, as provided by law. 
One of the first acts of Mr. Andrews was to inform customs 


and prohibition officers that provisions of the law passed by 
the last Congress permit the use of forfeited vehicles and vessels 
in enforcement work. A great demonstration is planned in 
June when the coast guard’s maximum strength—three hundred 
patrol boats, twenty destroyers and other craft—will try to 
stop rum-running by sea. Many of these boats have to be 
put in condition for the new “war.” So far the government 
has spent over $100,000,000 to enforce prohibition, declares 
Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, assistant attorney-general, active in 
dry work. This amount is independent of state and local 
appropriations. The first woman in the Department of Justice 
insists that Uncle Sam is spending too much in rounding up 
the little fry and letting the big fellows go. John G. Sargent, 
the new Attorney-General, is quoted as declaring that prohi- 
bition laws should receive no preference in law enforcement. 


sO NG 


HE “‘first lady and gentleman of the land” are sticklers 
for economy in personal expenditure as well as in the 
conduct of government business. Recently President Coolidge 
had his last year’s brown fedora renovated for use this spring 
and has spent several “hours off’’ rummaging among the many 
trunks he brought with him from Northampton in the hope of 
finding something suitable to wear during the warm weather. 
The President recently awarded a prize of $10 to the head 
social clerk of the White House for his suggestion regarding 
the best way to cut down expenses. The plan suggested will 
eliminate an expenditure of $1,500 in the matter of issuing 
formal invitations. 


SAGO 


NCLE SAM'S proposal that world powers meet here again 

to take up disarmament problems that the Harding ses- 

sion failed to settle has aroused strenuous opposition abroad. 

France and Italy, League of Nations members, are the most 
strenuous objectors. 

There are leaders in Europe who think Mr. Coolidge defeated 
the idea by coming out ‘so strongly against private American 
loans abroad. The foreign viewpoint is that his utterance 
was a blow to any further American aid. France is very 
caustic of the White House pronouncement. She blames the 
United States for the refusal of J. P. Morgan and Co. to ex- 
tend her further credit. Ambassador Daeschner has already 
informed Secretary of State Kellogg that the only reason 
France would agree to sit in at another disarmament confer- 
ence would be “‘out of deference’ to the United States. 


‘ AMERICAN agriculture has a greater capital investment 

and more complex problems than any other business, 

and the farmer is a better business man than the public gives 

him credit for being. Co-operation is the essential thing 
needed in agriculture.” 

So declared Dr. Jardine soon after he had taken his chair as 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. “The farmer doesn't 
want the government constantly interfering with his business,” 
Secretary Jardine continued. “Neither does he want to be 
pitied by other people. All he wants is an equal opportunity 
with other business men: The only legislation the farmer 
wants is that which will assist him in getting reasonable credit 
on sound security; that which will help him build up machinery 
for marketing his products; that which will put him on a par 
with other business men.” 

Looking out of his window over the mall with May blossoms 
greeting him, the new Secretary declared: “It is not enough 
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for farmers to co-operate with each other. We must have 
co-operation between the business man in town and the busi- 
ness man on the farm. Land values are high today as compared 
with what they were twenty years ago. If we are going to 
make a fair interest return on the land, we must do one of 
three things—lower our standard of living, deflate the value 
of land, or make the land produce a larger income. The last 
of these is the practical, common sense thing to do. By pro- 
ducing the right kind, the right quantity, the right quality of 
farm products, we can obtain a larger net return from every 
acre of land.” ; 

Dr. Jardine is a dirt farmer in every sense of the word. 
Born in Idaho forty-six years ago, at the age of twenty he was 
a combination cowboy and farmhand. Working on a farm, 
he paid his way through Utah Agricultural College, where he 
starred on the varsity football team. Becoming a student 
apprentice in the department of agronomy, he spent some time 
in specialization and was eppointed an assistant professor and 
qualified as an expert in the department of agriculture. Three 
years after he was made head of the agronomy department of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, and in 1912 became its 
president. 

“T've never balked at a job yet and I’m going through with 
this work, no matter what happens,” he said with emphasis, 
as a bundle of papers were brought to him to sign. 


URING the Republican Convention at Cleveland there 

was one Congressman who had the loyal support of his 
fellow-citizens for the nomination for Vice-President—Con- 
gressman L. J. Dickson of Iowa, the choice of one of the greatest 
farming states in the Union for the honors. Since coming to 
Congress he has become recognized as a nationally-known 
authority on farm problems and an aggressive leader in mat- 
ters pertaining to agrarian legislation. At the last primaries 
he was renominated without opposition. Representative 
L. J. Dickson was born on a farm in Lucas County, Iowa, and 
spent his boyhood doing farm work. Like many a country 
lad he earned his way through Cornell College and the State 
University by milking cows and doing chores. Today he is 
an extensive land owner and a highly successful lawyer. At 
Algona, his home town, he served as County attorney for two 
terms and has been very active in politics all his life. 

The people of his district are enthusiastic concerning the 
work of their Congressman, who is a descendent of Nathaniai 
Dickson, who settled in Massachusetts in 1630, and has 
the intrepid spirit of New England forbears. His failure to 
secure the nomination as Vice-President did not lessen his 
ardent and loyal support of the Republican ticket, for Con- 
gressman Dickson is one of the sort who believes in his party 
and is ready to help it serve the country and meet its full 
responsibilities. 


. 


LS) 


ILL wonders never cease? While in England I made a 

pilgrimage to Sheffield University to see Dr. T. F. Wall. 
He was experimenting at the time on the exploded atom which, 
it is thought, may give to the world the real “Death Ray.” 
Everywhere chemists are hard at work trying to blow open the 
safe containing the greatest wealth ever known in the history 
of mankind. The wealth in this safe is contained in the atom, 
for wealth is the result of work, work is the application of 
energy, and energy consists of the balanced positive and nega- 
tive electrical particles within the atom. These forces are 
more intense in the nucleus of the atom, which is the sun of the 
atomic system. The atom of radium is in an unstable state 
and occasionally throws off a fragment from its nucleus with a 


Photo by Edmonston 


Congressman L. J. Dickson of Iowa was born on a farm and 

earned his way through college by doing farm work. He is a 

nationally known authority on farm problems—and an aggressive 
leader in all matters relating to agrarian legislation 


velocity of ten thousand miles a second. This speed is twenty 
thousand times faster than a rifle bullet, and consequently its 
energy is four hundred million times greater than that of the 
bullet, mass for mass. 

Outside of the laboratory, Dr. Wall seemed to be dreaming 
of his experiments. He made the theory so simple that it 
startled me. 

“My apparatus is simply a coil of wire and a magnet. Put- 
ting the magnet into the coil induces an electric current, that 
is to say, a stream of electrons, running through the wire 
conversely, running an electric current through the wire will 
create a magnetic field inside the coil. 

‘These electrons, revolving in their orbits around the nucleus 
like the current in the coil, must produce a powerful magnetic 
field. Conversely, we should suppose that if we brought more 
powerful magnetic forces to bear upon the atom, its electrons 
would be disturbed in their orbits and perhaps even drive out 
the atomic system altogether. If, for instance, a giant star 
with more gravitational force than our sun should wander 
into our vicinity, it would create a commotion in our solar 
system and perhaps a scattering of the planets. A rapid and 
rhythmical repetition of even a weaker power may derange 
the revolutions of the electrons.” 

By passing an extremely powerful oscillating current through 
a coil he hopes to get a sufficiently intense magnetic field inside 
the coil to overpower and counteract, in some measure, the 
magnetic field inside the atoms. 

He was very reticent atout the details of his results, but 
was willing to disclose the purpose of his experiment and its 
possibilities. 

“The ultimate aim is definitely to disturb the atomic 
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Flashlight photo of the International Police Conference in session at the Waldorf-Astoria, after the remarkable demonstration by 
General J. J. Carty, Vice-President of the American Telephone Company, showing how fingerprints and signatures could be 
transmitted by wire and radio. His subject was ** The Telephotograph’’ as an aid to the Police 


structure for the purpose of releasing some or all the latent 
energy of the atom.” 

He was not at all pleased with the statements of some of 
the newspapers that the design was to produce a death ray. 

‘My object is to find energy in the form of heat to supersede 
the use of coal, oil and other fuels. The discovery of a new 
source of energy in a beam which requires no intermediate con- 
version into heat would work a revolution in the economic life 
of the human race. Men were frightened at first by steam, 
electricity and gasoline, but they soon learned that the different 
things man creates can be controlled.”’ 

Facing the suspicion of the human race in its present temper 
that the new-found force would be first applied to killing human 
beings and destroying property and made an invention of war- 
fare rather than a service to man, he goes on with his work. 
It was pointed out that the poisonous gases used by Germany 
developed with the evolution of chemistry and that they were 
produced for the art of warfare. 

Dr. Wall smiled at this: “It is coming and inevitable. From 
static condensers of large capacity and high voltage is obtained 
a current of fifty thousand amperes, but as it runs only a frac- 
tion of a second, it does not burn up the wire, and | obtain a 
field amounting to millions of magnetic units. Ever since the 
human race has existed we have had poisons and dangers con- 
stantly surrounding us, but the point in the development of 
this element is to control it and utilize the invisible power that 
exists in the world just as latent force is utilized in radio, 
eliminating the use of wires and extensive apparatus.” 


ESTO GROTON 


ANDSCAPE work will be started this fall on a mausoleum 
and memorial to the late President Warren G. Harding. 
The site chosen is close to the city of Marion, Ohio, in which 
the President lived and directed the fortunes of his paper, 
The$Star. The Harding Memorial Association, of which Presi- 


dent Ccolidge is a member, announces it has raised $800,000 
through popular subscription. According to former Senator 
Frelinghuysen, its president, $600,000 will be spent on the 
mausoleum, $100,000 on the land and landscape gardening, 
and $100,000 as a fund for the future care of the memorial. 
It is also planned to restore the Harding home at Marion to 
the condition in which it was during the famous 1920 “front 
porch” campaign. 


ot Nato 


T a dinner in Washington one hostess solved a troublesome 
question at an evening social affair. The old habit of 
passing caramels or fudge has been continued so often that the 
guests are sickened by too much sweets. This lady solved the 
problem by passing around peeled apples, cut in dainty quart- 
ers, and the apples fairly melted in one’s mouth. It made one 
think of the farmer folks on New England farms eating an 
apple before going to bed. It also recalled the good old custom 
of grandmother scraping the apples and giving them to the 
children. There are those living today who can remember 
the delicious scraping of the apples—without grating memories 
of our sainted grandmothers. 


SEE RTO 


WARM welcome was extended United States Ambassador 

Bancroft by the Japanese people upon his arrival at the 
celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the landing of 
Admiral Perry at Shimoda. When the Ambassador with his 
suite arrived on a destroyer, they were met and escorted 
through the town by Japanese dignitaries, while hundreds of 
children waved American flags. Mr. Bancroft paid his re- 
spects by burning incense at the Buddha shrine where the 
first American consul to Japan lived. The landing of Admiral 
Perry opened up the commerce of Japan to the world. 
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Sulgrave Institution avd Manor Foundation Fund 


Sulgrave Manor, the home of George Washington's ancestors in 
Northamptonshire, England—like Washington’s own home, Mount 
Vernon, in Virginia—is now a shrine of public pilgrimage 


REAT deeds of accomplishment begin 
G often in small origins. The tiny stone 

rolling down a hill gathers momentum, 
and the accumulated affinities of matter increase 
its size to splendid proportions, until it hurtles 
magnificently to its goal, with the music of its 
own thunder ringing triumphantly out in proof 
of its dynamic power. 

When the International American and British 
Committee celebrated the one hundred years 
of peace in 1914-1915, which followed the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Ghent, signed in 1815, 
the purchase of Sulgrave Manor in Northampton- 
shire, England, was merely chronicled as ‘‘an 
item in the program” that was formulated. But 
this seemingly minor transaction added further 
permanency to the indestructible friendship 
between the two most powerful nations of the 
world. 

There have been other purchases 

recorded between the Nordic races; there 
have been barters between red men and 
white men for a trivial plot of ground, 
when a tawdry string of red beads and the 
hide of a wolf were satisfactorily ex- 
changed for a commerce of future millions. 
But in the casual inception of the Sul- 
grave Institution when the ancient manor 
home of the Washington family was 
acquired, there was established for all time 
an indissoluble bond between England 
and America, and at Sulgrave Manor, our 
American shrine on English soil, our flag 
fittingly waves permanently in Merrie 
England as well as at the American 
Embassy. 

A century after the bold William the 
Conqueror came over from Falaise, with 
the lion courage of his princely father 
and the gentleness of the lovely Arlette, 
his peasant mother, a certain William de 
Hertburn, Gentleman, purchased the 
manor and village of Wessington in 
Durham. 

Unchronicled years of grim history 
passed by shadowed by turbulent battles, 
until three hundred years ago, in the 
straggling town of Sulgrave in Northamp- 
tonshire, the dignified Manor House was 
erected. Its first grantee was Lawrence 
Washington, who was distinguished as a 
“bencher of Gray’s Inn” because he was 
studying law. Dispensing its hospitality 
with him was the aristocratic Margaret 
Kitson, his wife, whose pompous brother, 

Sir Thomas, was at that time a merchant 
prince of England. 


By LUELLEN TETERS 
BUSSENIUS 


raising and wool growing, nor did the wise Tudor 
king frown on these menial occupations, since 
he, most of all, was to profit by their industry. 

Financial difficulties at last compelled the 
Washingtons to give up Sulgrave Manor, and 
they moved to Brington. Subsequent events 
are crowded into the brief summary that the 
beautiful old Manor House was occupied in turn 
by tenant farmers, and in 1659 it passed out of 
the possession of any member of the Washington 
family. 

Lawrence Washington had also a son named 
Lawrence, and it was his two sons, John and 





Because of the unchecked extrava- 
gances of his king, Henry the Eighth, 
Lawrence Washington suffered with all 
other subjects of the throne in being un- 
mercifully taxed. Gentlemen of the land, 
or the landed gentry, did not hesitate 
to indulge in cultivation of the soil, sheep 


HE, 


WASHINGTON COAT OF ARM 

the Monastery of St. Andrew, and the Royal Tudor Arms are 
graved on the entrance porch of Sulgrave Manor. 
history of the Sulgrave property goes back to the year 1090, where 
Earl Simon de St. Liz bequeathed it to the Priory of St. Andrew, 
by whomJit was held until the surrender to the Crown. Lawrence 
Washingtonfacquired his holdings in 1539 by the payment of £321 


14 s. 10 d. to the Royal Treasurer 


The recorded 


Lawrence, who emigrated to Virginia, the former 
being always mentioned by historians as “John 
the emigrant.” 

Equipped with little else than dauntless courage 
and physical strength, the Washingtons arrived 
in that fertile tract of land which is contiguous 
to the Rappahanock and the Potomac, though 
John had acquired a small knowledge of survey- 
ing which stood him in good stead, and these 
necessary services soon promoted him until he 
became a member of the House of the Burgesses, 
which was an exalted position in the new colony. 

As part payment for bringing over some one 

hundred emigrants from England, John Wash- 
ington became joint owner of several thousand 
acres of land in Fairfax County, by grant of Lord 
Culpepper. Lawrence Washington, his great- 
grandson, who was a half-brother of George 
Washington, inherited this land, and built 
his homestead overlooking the blue Po- 
tomac, naming it Mount Vernon in honor 
of the British Admiral whom he had 
served so loyally. 
« At his death in 1752, the entire prop- 
erty reverted to George Washington, and 
few of us seem to be aware that the stately 
home at Mount Vernon was merely a 
rightful inheritance from relatives of the 
Father of our Country, and not a gift in 
appreciation of valorous deeds and acts 
in behalf of his country. 

When the beautiful Mary Ball Wash- 
ington gave birth to a son, at Bridge’s 
Creek, in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
in 1732, little did the nation dream that 
he was destined to be one of the torch- 
bearers of a mighty land, whose inherent 
noble sentiments and purposes were to 
establish the standard for all that was 
highest in patriotism and justice; and 
whose name was to become a bond of 
sympathy, stronger than the cables of 
the ocean, firmer than the wires of the 
air, in linking two vast nations in an im- 
pregnable friendship. 

The Sulgrave Institution of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth 
has for many years sedulously promoted 
its object of perpetuating those same lofty 
ideals of George Washington, and to bring 
about better relations and understanding. 
Under the guidance of nationally known 
men and women of the two countries, this 
work has gained enormously in scope and 
importance. With such names as Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United States, 
as Honorary Chancellor; Judge Alton 
Brooks Parker, its Chancellor; John A. 
Stewart, chairman of the Board of 
Governors; L. Gordon Hammersley, 
Treasurer, and Andrew B. Humphrey, 
Secretary, there could be only success 
and satisfying results. The Board of 
Governors includes William H. Taft, 
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Charles Evans Hughes, E. F. Albee, John McE. 
Bowman, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., William A. Clark, 
Barron Collier, John W. Davis, John Grier Hibben, 
Herbert Hoover, George F. Kunz, Robert C. 
Morris, Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker, John J. 


and tramp of restless incoming races confuse our 
purpose and obscure our good will by misunder- 
stood new customs and privileges,- we feel the 
need of an anchor, an imperishable structure to 
hold fast, so that our own faith and loyalty and 
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St. Andrew’s Priory was erected before 1706. 


The house in which members of the Washington 


Family lived during the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James the First 
and of his sons, was partly built on the foundation and from the remains of the original Priory 


Pershing, Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., Walter 
Scott, Charles Phelps Taft, George B. Vincent 
and Leonard Wood. 

The American Branch of the George Wash- 
ington-Sulgrave Institution has most successfully 
engaged in furthering the relations of good will 
through promoting the knowledge which comes 
from personal experience, and has entertained 
here on different occasions British delegates 
headed respectively by Lord and Lady Rath- 
creedan, and Sir Charles and Lady Wakefield. 

American Sulgrave has also been instrumental 
in presenting to Great Britain statues of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, and, in turn, 
of inspiring Great Britain to present to the United 
States statues of Chatham and Burke, and busts 
of James Bryce—all of whom have given mutu- 
ally beneficent service to our two nations. 
American Sulgrave also took a belated part in 
the Tercentenary Celebration in Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1920, of that settlement where was 
instituted the very beginning of government in 
this country; and in the same year it partici- 
pated in the tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Provincetown, Massachusetts. It 
has inaugurated the appropriate celebration in 
1932 of the bi-centennial of the birth of George 
Washington, in which the United States Govern- 
ment will assume the leading part. 

The National Women’s Committee of the 
George Washington-Sulgrave Institution has 
been entrusted by the Board of Governors of the 
American Branch with the conduct of all their 
relations concerning Sulgrave Manor, and they 
have been accorded the privileges of administer- 
ing the interests of the United States in that 
respect, with the British Branch. 

A tribute must be paid to the National Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Committee, Mrs. Alton 
Brooks Parker, for the dignified and impressive 
manner in which this noble work is being exe- 
cuted. For in this vast country where the rush 


HE “GREAT CHAMBER” where Lawrence Washington, grandfather of John 
born. John, who settled in Virginia in 1657, was the grandfather of George Washington, the first 
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President of the United States. 


honorary vice-chairmen, which is adequately 
represented by Mrs. John W. Davis, Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, Mrs. Edward M. House, Mrs. 
William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. William Bayard 
Van Rensseler, Mrs. Reginald DeKoven, Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, Mrs. 
Louis Livingston Seaman, Countess of Denbigh, 
Countess of Gosford, Viscountess Lee of Fareham, 
Countess of Granard, Countess of Sandwich, 
Lady John Hubert Ward, Hon. Mrs. Lionel 
Guest, Lady Astor, Lady Ribblesdale, and Lady 
Cheylesmore. 

America’s patriotic societies attest to their 
unqualified support of the George Washington- 
Sulgrave Institution, in a Council of National 
Societies, which embraces such well-known 
organizations as: Colonial Daughters of the 
Seventeenth Century, Daughters of the British 
Empire, Daughters of Founders and Patriots 
Imperial Order Daughters of the British Empire 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Daugh. 
ters of the Cincinnati, Daughters of the Revolu 
tion, Huguenot Society, New England Woman, 
United States Daughters of 1812, and Society oi 
Mayflower Descendants. 

The Reverend Joseph P. McComas, D.D., i 
chaplain, and the counsellor to the National 
Women’s Committee is Charles Stewart Davison. 

The work is being concentrated toward secur 
ing an endowment, so that the objects for which 
the Sulgrave Institution was founded may be 
firmly placed on a permanent basis, and for this 
purpose it has been necessary that a fund of at 
least $150,000 be obtained in response to the 
urgent appeal of the British Branch. 


the Emigrant, was 


This room, like the remainder of the house, had been “‘modernized’’ 


with plaster and wall paper, but has been restored as nearly as possible to its original state 


patriotism can become the guidance of those 
seeking new creeds and new ambitions—and a 
new patriotism that shall guarantee to them the 
solid and contenting protection of that liberty 
for which George Washington fought, and for 
which he stood. 

Aiding in this illimitable work, Mrs. Parker 
has surrounded herself by an able international 
committee that includes Mrs. Victoria Woodhull 
Martin as honorary chairman, whose patriotic 
acts have endeared her to men and women of all 
nations. In addition, there is the committee of 


The Women’s Committee, in inaugurating 
their campaign to raise the Foundation Fund oi 
$150,000, has asked the co-operation of women’s 
organizations universally, and of the general 
public, for this American shrine in England is 
veritably our own, and the American people whc 
so eagerly participate in accomplishing this ob- 
ject will always take individual pride in the fact 
that they assisted in establishing a place of pil- 
grimage for all patriots at heart. 

The National Women’s Committee originated 
the insignia of the Sulgrave Institution, which 
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embodies in its form the American eagle and the 
British lion on either side of the Sulgrave shield, 
with its row of stars, and red and white bars (just 
as it appears over the doorway of Sulgrave 
Manor), all surmounted by a globe or sphere 
typifying its world-wide mission. At the bottom 


by the president of the Canadian Society, the 
Honorable Leslie Sutherland; and the chancellor 
of the George Washington-Sulgrave Institution, 
the Honorable Alton Brooks Parker. 

Sulgrave Manor House stands at the east end 


“Life of Washington,” when, about 1840, he 
found it in a state of ruin and decay. 
Antiquarians delight in the rare treasures 
which have been placed in the house, among the 
most splendid examples of that period being some 





of the ribbon-like enamel are the words “The 
Sulgrave Institution, 1914.” The ribbon is red, 
white and blue in an original combination and 
the bar at the top bears the name of the state 
in which the possessor lives. Every member is 
entitled to possess it. 

The insignia has been presented to the Hon. 
Lloyd George and to the former American am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, the Honor- 
able Frank B. Kellogg and his wife, all of whom 
expressed their earnest appreciation of this sym- 
bol of the Sulgrave Institution and their desire to 
promote and further its good will among English- 
speaking people, and through them, all other 
peoples of the world. The interest also of the 
British peeresses of American birth makes this 
spirit truly international, and this loyalty of 
purpose is well sustained by all Americans de- 
scended from British ancestry, who are inspired 
by the memory of that first immortal of the new 
republic, whose acts and deeds made the founda- 
tion for valor, justice and patriotism for suc- 
cessive generations. 

This same committee has presented to St. 
Paul’s Church, in New York City, where George 
Washington worshipped, a tablet of his immortal 
prayer, which is supposed to have been the same 
one that he repeated at Valley Forge. This 
impressive prayer will hang on the wall at the 





side of the pew in which Washington always sat 
when in church, and which is preserved as 
Washington’s pew. 

The visit of the Honorable David Lloyd George 
to America in 1923 was likewise commemorated 
by the Women’s Committee by presenting on 
behalf of the sculptress, Miss Yan MacLeod, his 
portrait bust to the Waldorf-Astoria, to be 
placed permanently in the suite which he occu- 
pied when in New York City. Addresses were 
made on this memorable occasion by the British 
Consul-General, Sir Harry Gloster Armstrong; 
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"T MANOR HOUSE has revived its ancient grace and noble appearance in all the pure Séauty of its 


Tudor architecture. 
Coat of Arms. 


The most interesting feature of the doorway to Americans is the W 
The bars and mullets of these arms are sunk instead of in relief and are placed directly 


ashington 


over the entrance, which has a four-centered arch under a square head and label 


Ts LIVING HALL OF THE WASHINGTONS, now most carefully and beautifully restored to its 
original Tudor condition, showing the rich oak screen that divides the hall from the narrow entrance 


passage. This is a large, square room of stately dimensions, with dark oak beams, stone-mullioned 
windows, and at one end a giant fireplace with its ingle nook and pot bar and chains 


of the little village of Sulgrave, in the county of 
Northamptonshire. It is nine miles distant from 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire, about twenty miles 
from Northampton, and twenty-eight miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon. There are a number of 
convenient ways of reaching it by train, by auto 
and by charibane. 

The state of preservation of Sulgrave Manor 
today, approaching a condition of beautiful res- 
toration befitting its period, can in no way be 
compared to the fading grandeur of Sulgrave 
Manor described by Washington Irving in his 


excellent pieces of early English furniture. A 
Gilbert Stuart of George Washington, in oils, is 
hung to advantage between mullioned windows, 
and many patriotic societies have sent gifts, 
which indicate their desire to be a part of that 
process of restoration. 

Kings, mighty warriors and great men have 
passed into the eternity of years—but the flame 
of a great deed, an act of heroism, a thrilling 
sentiment outlive all time. 

The insignificant acorn, a minute form of shell 
and core, can lie in the frail palm of a little child, 
but its potential force is confined within that 
feeble structure, and some day, returned to its 
own soil, a mighty oak towers as king of the 
forest, defying the strength of man to wrest it 
from its foundations. 

Grown beyond measure from its small origin, 
the George Washington-Sulgrave Institution par- 
takes of similar character, in the perpetual up- 
building and permanency which the National 
Women’s Committee has accomplished by sturdy 
effort. And had John the emigrant been able 
to visualize the panorama of Time, and read the 
prophecy of the union of the two mighty nations 
of the world because of his setting out to the 
new land, impelled by the force of destiny, he 
would have rejoiced in knowing that it was by 
his blood that this union was to be made inde- 
structible through the ages. 

In response to a recent urgent appeal of the 
British Branch for funds for the furtherance of 
their work, the Women’s Committee has under- 
taken the patriotic task of raising The Sulgrave 
Institution and Manor Foundation Fund of at 
least One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) 
to insure a sufficient permanent annual income, 
the capital sum to be invested in the United 
States, and to be under the control of a special 
Board of Trustees. Until the Fund is complete, 
the annual payments must be made from money 
collected. 

Continued on page 494 
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A Woman in the Banking World 





Mary Vail Andress, assistant cashier of the Chase National Bank 
in New York, says that “It is great to be alive in this new era and 
to feel that conscientious effort is being rewarded regardless of sex” 


O few years have elapsed since the ‘‘weaker 
sex’’ entered the official business world that 
it is with some surprise we pause at times 
to view the tremendous strides women have made 
in that field. Slowly but surely they have been 
coming to the fore; taking new vantage grounds, 
holding them, then timidly raising their eyes and 
Now feminine ambi- 
tion seems unlimited and feminine talents keep 
pace with feminine ambition. 


hopes to yet higher places. 


“‘Nothing succeeds like success,” and woman, 
proud of her accomplishments, is putting forth 
increasingly great effort to deserve the honors 
that have come to her in the fields which at one 
time were exclusively man’s stamping grounds. 
The urge to do greater things, although it may 
partly arise from vanity—the applause of one’s 
friends—is commendable. If the instinct to do 
and dare were not there, no mere vanity would 
urge one on to bigger things. 

Not even the precinct of Wall Street has been 
sacred from feminine instrusion (as the onward 
march of women used to be regarded), and not 
even the conservative business of banking has 
been able to withstand the onward rush. This is 
evidenced by the recent appointment to positions 
of importance in New York banking circles of a 
number of women. 

In the last few years women have taken a great 
interest in the business of banking, and have 
held positions of trust and importance in the 
banks of small towns and some middle western 
cities, but it is only recently that one of them has 
been admitted to the inner circles of a bank in the 
Wall Street district, that seething financial sec- 
tion of one of the busiest cities of the world. 

Mary Vail Andress, recently appointed assist- 
ant cashier at the main office of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, 
may follow. 


is blazing a trail that her sisters 
A quiet, unassuming young woman, 
soft spoken and feminine in manner and speech, 
yet with the forcefulness and directness that one 
would expect in a leader, but more probably in a 
social leader than in that busiest realm of busi- 
ness, the bank. 

In 1914 there were scarcely any women at all 
in banks, and they were solely stenographers, 
clerks, and switchboard operators. Today there 
are over 26,000 women in the Association of 
Bank Women alone. These include bank 
president, two vice-presidents, two directors, one 
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treasurer, three assistant treasurers, etc. 

This has been found advisable to take care of 
the increasing large feminine clientele of the 
banks. As women become more efficient in the 
business world and are able to command larger 


salaries, they naturally have more money to 
bank than they had in the olden days. It isa 
well-known fact that. eighty per cent of the 


depositors in savings banks are women. 

Have you noticed, too, the friendliness which 
has now become one of the greatest of a bank’s 
assets? No longer are the officers caged in stern, 
inaccessible offices somewhere in the dim recesses 


of the bank. Today they are usually to be found 
at shiny mahogany desks, just inside the main 
entrance of the bank. Here they greet the client 
with a friendly word and smile and make each 
customer feel that this is indeed “his” bank. 
This attracts men as well as women customers, 
but the more timid sex is especially susceptible 
to this friendliness. 

The entry of women into the business world 
has changed so many of the old customs, has 
added that intimate, personal touch to business 
dealings which has long been one of woman’s 
greatest contributions to the home. This has 
opened a field of service where women workers 
are indispensable and has created opportunities 
and broadened the horizon until it seems un- 
limited. 


We have been accustomed to take somewhat 
as a matter of course these changes in the aspect 
It is only after coming 
such 


of the business world. 


in touch with business women as Miss 





ARY VAIL ANDRESS began her banking expe- 
rience in Paris after being decorated for her 
notable work with the Red Cross in France during 
the World War. Now she is Assistant Cashier of 


one of the great banking institutions in the Wall 
Street District in New York 





Andress that one is brought to realize the quiet 
force which woman has brought to bear, which 
has accomplished this metamorphosis in the 
business world, that our caterpillar has become 
a butterfly—yet the botanist will tell you that, 
contrary to a generally accepted belief, the but- 
terfly is the more useful of the two. 

Miss Andress believes that women have a 
definite mission in the business world. 

“The business world is so big, so representative 
of the world at large that it is logical that there 
would be need of the feminine nature with its 
talents as well as the masculine nature with its 
different but equally necessary gifts,’ Miss 
Andress says. “I do not believe that women 
should regard themselves as men’s competitors, 
that they should deliberately set out to equal 
men. There are so many new fields open to 
women, SO many new grooves developing where 
a woman has never served before, but where she 
fits so much better than a man would, because 
of her different nature and talents. 

“Woman has three definite and acknowledged 
qualities which are most useful and necessary in 
developing business. They are intuition, accu- 
racy, and a capacity for detail. She is also 
patient and sympathetic, I think, willing to place 
herself in the other fellow’s shoes. 

“Tradition says that women have no knowl- 
edge of the value of money. We know that is 
not true. To be sure, it has been the custom for 
ages for men to do the earning and women the 
spending, but, after all, this arrangement must 
have been as satisfactory as any other which 
could be devised for that particular phase of the 
evolution of the human race. Where there was 
a shortage of funds, surely it was woman, the 
budget-maker for the home, who had to manage 
on a limited income.” 

This energetic young woman is a cousin of the 
late Theodore N. Vail and the grand-neice of 
Alfred Vail. She has spent a great part of her 
life abroad and has a-background of experience 
with people of many different countries and of 
many walks of life, and with situations of almost 
ever conceivable variety. 

. Miss Andress was one of the first eight Ameri- 
can women sent to Europe by the Red Cross in 
1917. During her service with the Relief Unit 
she was decorated with the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal, with the French Medaille de la 
Reconaissance, and with the Near East Medal. 
At the request of Colonel William Haskell, Miss 
Andress organized a unit for relief in the Near 
East in November, 1919, and was a director of 
the orphanages in the Caucasus in 1920. 

When questioned on this score, Miss Andress 
was reluctant to speak. Perhaps she feels that 
that is all past history. ‘My family had been 
Americans for ten generations and it was logical 
that I should volunteer my services. I was for- 
tunate enough to be one of the first to be sent 
‘over there’ by the Red Cross. After that things 


happened so fast that to attempt to follow them 
Continued on page 487 
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“The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 


Burn’d on the water; the poop was beaten gold.” —*‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA’ — Shakespeare 


Touring Up the River Nile 


Cleopatra in her flower-decked barge outdone by American 
tourists in enjoying the witching beauties of the historic river 


HEN the engine in the aeroplane skim- 
ming the shores of the river Nile 
stopped—my heart stopped with it as 

we glided for five brief but seemingly eternal 
minutes. Perhaps I turned green in sympathy 
with the landscape below. It was only five 
minutes—but it seemed five hours. Moses on 
Pisgah’s height could not have visioned more 
than the aviator sees today along the Nile with 
the naked eye, to say nothing of what comes 
within the range of the field glasses. Think of 
it—the aeroplane was sweeping by with a greater 
velocity than any wind or hurricane that ever 
blew. Over one hundred miles an hour my 
physical self was being projected through space 

with almost the speed of a spirit! Yes, I must 
admit there was a feeling of relief when I felt my 
feet touching Mother Earth once again. My 
balancing days in mid-air are over. 

My traveling companion in this expedition to 
Sudan was Dr. Sowash, an American missionary 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who has spent 
most of his life in Egypt and the Sudan. After 
the stop at the Airport, we looked down over the 
part of the upper Nile Valley from the balcony 
of the hotel. Our eyes swept the glimmering 
sheen of the tortuously winding river of blue. 
The Doctor was returning from a vacation in 
England—and was actually homesick for Sudan. 

“That, truly, is a sight for my eyes,” he re- 
marked as he turned toward me. “That is 
Nature at her grandest moment.” 

For a moment we continued to gaze apprecia- 
tively at the picture spread out beneath us. 
There, bordered by the muddy brown of its banks, 
lay the Nile, the King of Rivers, as the ancients 
called it. Impressed with its majesty, I turned 
to the Doctor. ‘Tell me something about it,’’ I 
said. 

Seating ourselves in comfortable old style 
Egyptian chairs, the Doctor unfolded on the 
wicker table between us amap. With a pencil he 
traced the boundaries of the region in which we 
were traveling. Then he located the valley that 
formed the bed of the river flowing past the hotel 
where we were stopping. I settled back into my 
chair and half closed my eyes as the doctor began 
speaking. I could visualize with remarkable 
accuracy the scenes he depicted and the facts he 
explained because I was breathing the air of the 
ancient land that cradled civilization. He knew 
the region as well as I know the blind alleys and 
half-forgotten crooked streets of Boston. 

“The Nile,” said Dr. Sowash, “has always 
been an object of speculation to man. The an- 
cients wondered at it, and marveled at its length. 
They followed its course for miles and miles, but 
could find no end to its windings. With their 
characteristic desire to come to some conclusion, 
albeit a highly imaginative one, they decided it 
had its origin in the heavens—that it found its 
source in the rising sun, for they had not then 
traced the river to Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

“There is still a question as to the source of 


the Nile, sore still contending that it rises 
far below the lakes and actually flows through 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, where Victoria Falls, 
twice the height of Niagara Falls, has already 
become the delight of daring tourists and moving 
picture men, who sweep in and out of the great 
canyons like birds—taking pictures for the movies 
betimes. The river is of such enormous extent 
that they called it the sea—the name by which 
the natives still refer to the Nile. 


deluge! This entire region has been in a gradual 
process of change since time immemorial. Once, 
we know, the Nile had at least seven outlets to 
the sea. Today it has but two and the distinc- 
tion of being one of the few rivers in the world 
with more than one mouth. Today the sea is 
about one hundred and fifty miles from the place 
at which the waters of the river divide for the 
Delta. It is only important to realize the river’s 
vastness, and of the importance to Egypt and 











UINS OF AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE. Unnumbered thousands of some of the most beautiful stone 
structures that the mind of man has conceived and the hand of man erected have vanished com- 
pletely from the face of the earth—yet the traveler is constantly amazed at the vast number of ruins that 
remain, lying open to the cloudless skv, where the golden dawns of uncounted centuries have bathed 
them with a magic glow, and a thousand thousand crimson sunsets have tcuched them with supernal glory 


“Thousands of years later,” continued the 
Doctor, “explorers from the West made their 
way to its shores and followed the bed of the 
valley to learn something of the King of Rivers. 
One after another they traced its course for miles, 
and then lost their way in the maze which led 
them into the jungles of Africa. Today we have 
its entire length mapped out for us. Every mile 
of its surface is traced out upon that sheet there.” 
I looked closer as he continued. He consulted 
the map fora second. “It runs practically north 
and south through about thirty-eight degrees 
of latitude, tapping the Great Lakes of Africa 
with a width varying from five to one hundred 
miles. No wonder the natives call it the bed of 
the ocean eternal as it has flowed on through the 
centuries for thousands of miles to its mouths in 
the Mediterranean at Rosetta and Damietta.” 

The Doctor paused for a moment and regarded 
me thoughtfully. “Imagine the endless muta- 
tions through which the world has gone since the 


Africa of the Nile in order to understand the 
recent political upheavals. During the flood 
season when it has overflowed its banks, it be- 
comes the mightiest river known to man. Then 
one realizes that it has latent possibilities for 
development through irrigation of millions of 
acres of land, and has been one great outlet for 
Great Britain’s River and Harbor bill. 

“The great empire of now arid land lends 
itself to the magnificent irrigation schemes that 
British brains have developed,” continued the 
Doctor. “Its banks have now been extended 
and thousands of acres of arable land made 
fertile by the system the English have constructed 
in Egypt. The more extensive scheme of reser- 
voirs and canals will convey the life-giving waters 
to vast districts of the Sudan.”’ 

He made a cross on the map with his pencil. 
“Right here,” he said, “about one hundred and 
forty miles from Khartoum, they are building a 
great dam which will be capable of irrigating 
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three million acres of land, most of which will be 
cotton-producing, and Egyptian cotton is the 
best. 

“Tt’s strange, isn’t it,” he said, “how some- 
thing that is forced upon a person’s attention 
brings to his mind for the first time a new world 
to which he has hitherto paid no heed? How 
many of you Americans would have known any- 
thing of Egyptian history had it not been for 











of Rivers at rest,” he said. “It symbolizes the 
many nations that have lived and found their 
nurture on its banks and now lie peacefully slum- 
bering in the moonlight. 

“What has already been accomplished reveals 
what this work means to agricultural Egypt and 
Sudan. Since the British occupation in 1882, a 
sterling type of engineer has had charge of the 
work and has studied and almost worshipped this 


HE ARAB MARKET AT PORT SAID, a colorful babel of trade, where buyer and seller haggle and 
dispute endlessly and vociferously over the price of a few cents’.worth of over-ripe fruit or a handful 


of bitter herbs. 


Buying the material for a meal in the Orient is a lengthy and exhausting proceeding 


as viewed through western eyes 


Carter’s discovery of the tomb of King Tut at 
Luxor? And yet, the discovery was, after all, 
as these matters go, relatively unimportant.” 

Mention of the use of the Nile for irrigation 
purposes and to develop power by harnessing the 
new currents of the Nile resulting from the dams 
brought to my mind the dissatisfaction which the 
natives have manifested with this scheme. They 
fight hydro-electro development as a defiance of 
Deity in creating lightning. The Doctor smiled 
indulgently when I mentioned this. 

“The Egyptians are like children,”’ he declared. 
“They must be reasoned with and the system 
explained to them. Egypt need not be alarmed 
lest the precious waters of the Father of Rivers 
be taken from them. There is plenty of water in 
this gigantic river to irrigate both the Sudan and 
Egypt, and still allow millions of cubic feet to 
flow into the Leave the matter in the 
hands of the expert British engineers, for they 
have measured the water of the Nile in opening 
large areas of new land almost to the 
drop.” 

It was growing dark. We sat back watching 
the night close in. The stars seemed to peep 
timidly in the great blue vaults overhead as the 
moon coyly winked over the black thread of the 
horizon and traced its course into the heavens. 
The silent Egyptian night was upon us. Sitting 
in the darkness, our cigars burnt round, red holes 
in the darkness. Below us, along the banks of 
the Nile, other lights began to appear. Dozens 
of glowworms seemed slowly making their way 
up and down the river. The valley seemed given 
over to the silent watchers of the night. 

Dr. Sowash broke the silence as he pointed with 
his fan. ‘There you have the mysterious Father 


sea. 


last 


river for its power and irrigation possibilities. 

“Let no one think for a moment that in bring- 
ing under cotton cultivation vast areas of this 
land, the food supply of the Sudan will be endan- 
gered. There are plenty of other large areas 
just as capable of producing ‘oura’—the chief 
grain of the country—which have scarcely been 
cultivated. 

“The Nile valley I am describing below or 
north of Wady Halfa, the border city of Sudan, 
sustained the oldest civilization in this valley 
long years before Abraham went out of Ur of the 
Chaldees. Recent discoveries go to prove that 
there existed written communication between 
Egypt and Babylonia long before the Hebrew 
nation came into existence. The pyramids look 
down upon at least forty centuries of Time, and 
through all these centuries the riddle of the 
Sphinx and the Nile has been unsolved and bids 
fair to remain so until her eyes close on the con- 
summation of all things and time passes into 
the boundless cycles of eternity. 

“The gorgeous temples at Karnac, with their 
massive columns of solemn granite that even 
today take on a polish that make them veritable 
mirrors, reveal the glories of a long lost civiliza- 
tion, while the royal tombs speak eloquently of a 
past majesty and magnificence. The paintings 
in these rock-hewn sepulchres remain to this 
moment in their marvelous colors, the envy of 
the modern artist. The physical form of mum- 
mies have preserved the human form down 
through the ages. The dead remain much as 
they were when the ancient embalmer laid them 
in the royal caskets and sealed them in the royal 
granite sarcophagus. Some of these royal fun 
eral processions as they swept up through the 





Valley of the Kings were truly magnificent in 
their barbaric splendor. 

“If the lofty mountain peaks in the distance, 
that are the sole survivors of those wondrous 


-scenes, could only speak, what solemn tales they 


might pour into our ears!’ 

As the Doctor paused, I thought of the pomp 
and glory that must have attended the funeral 
processions of King Tut and the hundreds of his 
ancestors who lie buried in the Valley of the 
Kings. If such pagan demonstrations of power 
and wealth were theirs after death, what must 
have been the scenes while they lived? The 
speaker interrupted my thoughts with his fervid 
and eloquent peroration. 

“The ancient civilization has passed away 
and has taken with it many of its secrets, but it 
has left monuments and tombs, its paintings and 
mummies without revealing just how the work 
they evolved was accomplished. It is one of 
the secrets that only graven, inanimate lips or 
hieroglyphics can tell.” 

The sand seemed to grow hotter every minute. 

“The Pharaohs have come and gone, the reign 
of the Ptolemies has ended,” the Doctor contin- 
ued, in oratorical tones. “The ancient glory of 
the courts has departed, but still a remnant of the 
ancient race survives, dwells by the ancient river, 
is fruitful and multiplies. The Egyptian fel- 
lahin or ‘farmer’ still lives much as he did in past 
ages. He uses much the same type of agricul- 
tural implements, drawing his camel behind the 
same type of plow as that followed by Elisha 
when the mantle of a higher calling was thrown 
over his shoulders. He still employs the same 
method of treading out the corn on the earthen 
threshing floor and the same process of winnow- 
ing the chaff from the wheat.” 

From the street below came the sound of camel 
boys quarreling in the Arabic tongue. Dr. 
Sowash paused to listen, and as the sounds be- 
came less harsh and strident, and the hubbub 
gradually subsided, he smiled. 

“They’ve made up,”’ he said, with a chuckle. 
“You can never tell whether they’re joking or 
quarreling, unless you understand the peculiar 
inflection. They were speaking the pure Arabic 
of the Bedouins. Arabic is the common tongue 
of many millions of the inhabitants of Africa, 
spoken over the whole of the continent. Wher- 
ever Mohammedans live, there you will find the 
Arabic language with a great variation in dialect 
and intonation. Millions repeat the Koranic 
prayers in Arabic without understanding much 
of the meaning. To the Moslem mind, no prayer 
can be efficacious unless it is offered in that 
tongue. Whether he be a Chinese, a Japanese, 
or an Indian, if he is a Mohammedan, he must say 
his prayers in the language of the ancient prophet 
of Mohamet and about one-fifth of the human 
race uses the Arabic tongue in part or in whole.” 

It is one of the oldest languages known to man. 
Some authorities even declare that Abraham 
spoke it. The Arabs, in their usual poetic man- 
ner, call it the “language of the angels.” 

When I took out of my pocket the typewritten 
letter of introduction that had been given me at 
the office of the Egyptian under-secretary of 
State and spread it out to the tiny beam of light 
that shone out on the balcony from the window 
in front, it looked like a page from ancient 
Hebrew script or a stenographer’s notebook, 
with its strange curves and lines. 

“Queer looking writing, isn’t it?’’ Dr. Sowash 
declared. ‘‘Doesn’t seem to mean anything to 


you, although it has been the means of com- 
munication between thousands of Orientals for 
centuries past. 


It doesn’t look much as though 
Continued on page 484 
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A Famous Hotel aad Hotel Executive 


Arthur Lee believes that ‘‘Service’’ and the human touch count for 
much in making the hotel guest feel comfortable and at home. Makes 
the McAlpin in New York the favorite rendezvous of the Rotarians 


‘“ ASK Arthur Lee—he knows.”” More Rotar- 
A ians from all over the country and the 

world at large have dined with Arthur 
Lee at Hotel McAlpin, New York, than at any 
one hotel on earth. When they arrive, they 
meet a host they know as Arthur, and he soon 
sees them gathered about the Round Tables 
getting acquainted at a noonday feast labeled as 
a luncheon. 

As the result of the death of his father, the 
victim of a railroad accident, young Arthur Lee, 
a boy in New Britain, Connecticut, was con- 
fronted with the problem of making his living 
and helping the family. Young Lee refused to 
touch any part of the estate left to his mother, 
but started to build ‘“‘on his own,” as 
they say in the Nutmeg State. 

Desirous of entering the newspaper 
field, he would rise at two o’clock ev- 
ery morning, unknown to his parents, 
to read copy before going to school. 
This strain soon affected his health. 
When his mother began to investigate 
the reason for his slumber during class 
hours, Lee’s secret was revealed and 
the revelation put an end, for the 
time, to his newspaper career. Later 
he established a newspaper agency, 
and before long he had more than a 
dozen boys working under his super- 
vision, and became an independent 
and individual business unit. 

From this business, Mr. Lee accumu- 
lated enough money to take a course 
in accounting, and branched out as a 
bookkeeper at $5 per week. Later he 
became clerk in the treasurer’s office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. From 
this position he advanced to that of 
accountant for the Equitable Insur- 
ance Company in Pittsburgh. He be- 
gan reading law at night and when 
he had accumulated sufficient funds, 
entered Columbia University. 

Attracted especially to the theory 
and practice of accounting, Mr. Lee 
took special courses under some of 
the most noted American authorities. 
Then he determined to make a test of 
his knowledge. The accountants of 
England and Scotland were consid- 
ered far above the average, and the 
English examinations by all odds the 
hardest, and he determined to take 
the British accounting quiz. He 
passed the test and received the de- 
gree of Chartered Registered Account- 
ant of Great Britain. Later he was 
admitted by the State Board of Indiana 
and again was successful, being admit- 
ted to the ranks of the certified public 
accountants of America. 

More than twenty-five years ago 
he was sent out upon his first hotel 


like home—except the McAlpin.” 


job as special auditor. Realizing that the hotel 
field was large and the supply of trained account- 
ants within its ranks comparatively small, Mr. 
Lee made up his mind to specialize in the hotel 
business and resigned his position at $100 a week 
to accept another in a Westchester County hotel, 
as a checker, at the salary of $8 per week. Here 
began the rapid rise of Arthur Lee. 

Three years after he went to New York, 
Mr. Lee married Emma Lola Palmer, daughter 
of one of the oldest families in Pittsburgh. She 
proved an inspiration to him in his lifework, and 
to her he gives the credit for much of his success. 

As accounting director of the famous Hotel 
Knickerbocker, and manager of the Catskill 


HE HOTEL MCALPIN, at the corner of Broadway and 34th Street, 
New York, has caused a new line to be written into an old song, so 

that the tender favorite of our boyhood days now reads “ There’s no place 
Arthur Lee, the managing director, 
tries to make every guest feel “right at home,” and succeeds most 


admirably in his endeavor 


Mountain House, Mr. Lee inaugurated a specia 
system of accounting for hotel use, which is 
known as the Lee Ledger Patent, and which has 
since been installed in many of the larger hotels 
throughout the United States. So much of a 
time saver is this invention that it enables 
the hotel clerk to present the guest with his 
complete and itemized bill fifteen seconds after 
he has called for it. He first installed it in the 
Hotel McAlpin, then the largest hotel in the 
world, and was its accounting director for a 
number of years. 

When the Boomer-Dupont hotel chain was 
formed, Mr. Lee was made one of its executives 
and became chief accounting director over all 
its properties, including the Waldorf, 
the McAlpin and Martinique, the 
Claridge, Woodstock, Fifth Avenue 
Restaurant, Yates Restaurant, Cafe 
Saverin, Tiffin Products, Louis Sher- 
ry’s Restaurant, the Bellevue-Stratford 
in Philadelphia, and the New Willard 
Hotel in Washington. 

Upon the separation of the McAlpin 
and Martinique from the chain, Mr. 
Lee resigned from the corporation and 
assumed the managing directorship of 
the hotels, operating what was proba- 
bly the largest hotel investment in 
the world, and embracing a capital of 
more than $26,000,000. 

He inaugurated a system of daily 
reports, so that the profit or loss of 
each day, as well as the accumulated 
revenue, expenses, profits or loss of 
each and every department for the 
entire month, as well as for each day, 
was always at hand for reference. 

A pioneer in the use of graphic 
charts in the hotel industry, many 
graphic charts have been originated 
and perfected by Mr. Lee, which have 
since been installed as daily forms in 
the hotel industry throughout the 
country. 

Nearly every hotel in the country 
has some evidence of Mr. Lee’s cre- 
ative ability. A firm believer in serv- 
ice, his greatest step in the march to 
success has been this fixed policy to 
give service unselfishly to the guests 
as well as to his employers. 

In 1911 Mr. Lee removed with his 
family to Long Island, where he built 
a home on Normal Road. He was 
always deeply interested in his home 
surroundings and was largely responsi- 
ble for the erection of the First Baptist 
Church of Jamaica, acting both as 
chairman of the board of trustees and 
treasurer of its building fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee are well known 
for their philanthropies. They are 
both very active in hospital work, 
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HE SPANISH PATIO IN THE HOTEL MCALPIN brings back vivid 
memories of languorous days and hectic nights once upon a time in old 
Andalusia, where the mellow, muted notes of a guitar and the half-sobbing 
refrain of some old Spanish love song throbbing in the perfumed darkness 
caused our susceptible heart to flutter like the jewelled fan that our black- 
eyed, black-haired “ vis-a-vis” so dexterously used to bridge the wide 
linguistic void that yawned between our young and ardent souls 


and members of the board of trustees of the 

The new Jamaica hospital 
been completed, was built, 
equipped, and completely furnished under Mr. 
Lee’s supervision as chairman of the construction 
committee. 
the hospital. 

A well-known club and lodge member, Mr. 
Lee is part and parcel of all branches of the 
Masonic order. A member of the Grand Com- 
Knights Templar, State of New 
York, he is also associated with the Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Explorers’ Clubs. 

A prominent member of the Jamaica Club, and 
one of its most active spirits, he still finds time 
to play a game of golf now and then and is a 
member of the Belleclaire Golf and Country 
Club and one of its most enterprising officers. 
He has held the office of treasurer and kept his 
fingers on its purse strings since its inception. 
Besides belonging to these and numerous similar 
organizations, Mr. Lee is a member of the Sons 
of the Revolution and of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Jamaica hospital. 


which has just 


Mrs. Lee is now vice-president of 


mandery of 


To see Arthur Lee at his summer home, a 
beautiful estate known as Idlewood, located in 
the heart of the Adirondacks on Fourth Lake, 
is to see him at his best. In this oasis of beauty 
in a forest of natural splendor he knows how to 
He has 
a large olive grove in California, located in the 
celebrated Maywood olive section, and Mr. Lee 
is very enthusiastic about the possibilities of his 
olive grove and insists that within a few years 
California will have superceded the Holy Land, 
Italy, and France as the leading olive-oil manu- 
facturing district in the world. His eyes shine 
when he talks about any one of his numerous 
hobbies. 


make leisure hours build up busy days. 


His remarkable rise to eminence in the hotel 
field Mr. Lee owes to his wonderful ability, keen 
analytical brain, and creative genius as well as 
his great personal charm and genial disposition. 
Frank, energetic, progressive, as well as being 
practical, absolutely fair and just in all circum- 
stances to all those with whom he has any sort 
of dealings, he 


is distinguished for untiring 


© Underwood & Underwood 
RTHUR L.LEE, Managing Director of the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, is famous throughout the 
hotel world for his ability as an executive and as the 
originator of the system of daily forms and reports 
and modern methods of accounting in universal use 
in well-known hotels throughout the country 
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ROM THE ROOF GARDEN OF THE HOTEL MCALPIN you look down 
upon a fairy scene made up of myriad twinkling lights like brightly colored 
stars suspended above the magic carpet that is Broadway—the wonder thor- 
oughfare of the world. As you sit there dreaming at your little table in the 
midst of the music and the mirth that feverishly surround you, it is not hard 
to imagine that the satiric shade of O. Henry, the infinitely wise but kindly 
chronicler of Old Manhattan, stands chuckling at your elbow 


energy, which resembles nothing so much as a 
charged dynamo. His ability to discharge vol- 
umes of work in a minimum of time has been 
instrumental in a great measure to his wonderful 
accomplishments in his chosen field of endeavor. 
His principal motto has been “‘If it is right, what- 
soever one wishes to do can be accomplished.” 

He says “Advertising is one of the best 
methods of getting business—‘service’ is the 
best method for keeping it. You cannot adver- 
tise Service unless you actually give it.” There 
is something besides talk to this word ‘“‘service.”’ 
The guest from Oshkosh, while he may be of 
small significance in New York, is probably one 
of ‘the principal business men of his home city 
and wields a certain influence because of his 
standing there, and he deserves more attention 
than the mere receipted bill. 

This service must of necessity start from the 
manager and reflect itself throughout the entire 
organization, and can only be accomplished by 
personal contact and interest on the part of the 
manager and his staff with the guest as he ar- 
rives. The day when the manager can sif back 
as a king on a throne, only showing himself on 
state occasions, has forever passed. Today the 
public demands more personal interest and 
service for its individual needs and comfort. 
When the manager holds himself aloof, his sub- 
ordinates naturally do likewise. 

Mr. Lee’s most recent achievement, which has 
developed into a positive triumph as an innova- 
tion in the hotel field, was the opening, last 
year, of the beautiful new El Patio room at the 
McAlpin of which he is general manager. This 
exquisite replica of an old Spanish courtyard or 
garden is so realistic in every detail that the 
minute one passes the huge iron gate of the en- 
trance way he immediately imagines himself in 
old Castile or in the courtyard of a hidalgo’s 
mansion, as the paintings of two hundred years 
ago have pictured them. 

The garden walls of adobe form the exterior 
of the surrounding mansion, capped all around 
with a coping of fancy tile. At the top the patio 
is open to the blue sky, which is so thoroughly 
illusioned as to appear absolutely real. Yellow 

" Continued on page 485 
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INCE the time I classified a bearded man 
S with a book as a college professor, only to 

learn later that he was a_ professional 
elephant-hunter, I have been wary of cataloguing 
human beings by their externals. But before I 
met Edison Marshall I knew he was a frontiers- 
man as well as a novelist, and so I was prepared 
when this writer of Alaskan romances recently 
made his first visit to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The author of “The Sleeper of the Moonlit 
Ranges,” ‘The Snow Shoe Trail,” “Seward’s 
Folly,” and many other stirring tales of the 
open, has almost as little of the bear-shooter as 
of the literary poseur about him, except that 
several close encounters with big game have 
resulted in a noticeable scar or two and a missing 
digit from the left hand. A rather short, round- 
faced man, he greeted me with unassuming, boy- 
ish friendliness, and a simplicity which both 
disarmed and charmed. 

“Your first visit to New York, Mr. Marshall? 
That seems incredible. And didn’t you even 
come East to the annual dinner when you won 
the O. Henry prize with ‘The Heart of Little 
Shikara’?”’ 

He shook his head, smiling. 

“Yes, despite the fact that I have published 
books in New York for ten years, this is the first 
time I have got here myself—or to any great 
center of civilization in fact. I am of the third 
generation of pioneers in my family, who have 
always stuck pretty close to the frontier. Thirty 
miles out of Medford, Oregon, where I live, you 
can still find cougar—perhaps even a bear.” 

“Your home is Oregon?” 

He nodded. ‘And Alaska my playground. I 
spend all my summers there. Most of my stories 
have the Alaskan scene. My latest novel, just 
published, “The Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges,’ 
is laid in a very little-known corner of Alaska— 
the Aleutian Peninsula, where what vestiges of 
civilization the dying tribes of Indians have ac- 
quired have come to them from Siberia, not 
America.” 

“You stick close to the frontier, you say, 
Mr. Marshall—but I thought our frontier was 
vanishing.” 

“On the contrary, in Alaska it is coming back. 
The white population up there has been lessen- 
ing year after year since the gold rush ended, and 
true stories about that region are likely to get 
wilder instead of tamer. You folks back here 
hardly realize Alaska. It is a continent in itself. 
Balto’s race to Nome roused you Easterners to a 
consciousness of its vastness and its isolation.” 

‘And how does your first great city strike you?”’ 
I was trying to avoid the question, ‘““How do you 
like New York?” 

“Do you mind a pipe?” counter-queried the 
novelist. 

At my urgence he filled and lit his brier. Then 
in a cloud of smoke: “The city strikes me 
queerly. To tell the truth, it terrifies me. The 
noise, the crowds, the confusion. Of course I 


tiersman, and big game hunter, and one of the 
trophies of his rifle—a Kadiak bear, largest and 
most dangerous animal of its species, found only 
on the Alaskan peninsula and the surrounding 
islands. Mr. Marshall, winner of the O. Henry 
short story prize for 1924, and author of “The 
Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges,” recently made his 
first visit to a big city when he crossed the conti- 

nent to call on his publishers in New York 


arrived only yesterday, but I expect I’m going 
away again tomorrow or the day after. -I don’t 
think my nerves can stand it much longer.” 

“Your nerves!” I laughed, for I knew he 
had dared more danger than even the average 
frontiersman. 

“T’ve never been in a subway before. 
horrible. 


It’s 
I am more or less used to wild animals 


Hope 


There is no grave on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it; 

So hope sings on in every breast, 
Although we may not hear it; 

And if today the heavy wing 
Of sorrow is oppressing, 

Perchance tomorrow’s sun may bring 
The weary heart a blessing. 


From Heart Throbs, Vol. II 

















and wild people, but where I come from there is 
room—and time—for, well, politeness. I was 
brought up not to push and shove my fellow- 
man. I have already found such training is no 
method for the subway. Nor the street above 
for that matter. To get on, one has to adopt the 
methods of wilderness travel and treat man as 
underbrush, or ‘shoot’ the crowds like rapids. 
And so I have just got my first real idea of the 
fecundity of the human race. 

‘Today I saw for the first time a governess for 
a dog! How the wolfish huskies I have known 
in the North would have grinned at the sight! 
Today also I met a magazine editor in the flesh. 
Although I have been a contributor to magazines 
for a decade past, my acquaintance with them 
has been all via post.” 

‘“‘What have you seen that interests you most?” 

“Well, last night was my first in New York. 
That is a great experience in itself for a rustic 
like me.” 

“And what did you do?” 

Nothing could have been more surprising than 
his answer. 

“IT went to see ‘Candida.’ ” 

This choice of a high-brow play for a hunter’s 
first night on Broadway quite capitvated me. 
Mr. Marshall went on: “I am always fond of 
reading Shaw out in my neck of the woods and 
was glad to find a play of his running here. I 
had never seen one before. It gave me my first 
real thrill, that brilliant audience of intellectual 
people. Intellectuals and evening dress are 
neither of them unknown in Medford, but we 
haven’t much sophistication in masses—such as 
I saw last night. Yes, that gave me a real thrill 
—it was a glimpse of another world—one I had 
seen only through books until now. 

“Of course I’m impressed by buildings like 
mountains and streets like canyons and rivers of 
traffic like mountain torrents, but I have an un- 
easy feeling here—much as if I’d pitched camp 
on the side of a rumbling volcano.” 

““*The Sleeper of the Moonlit Rangers’—in 
your new novel—isn’t that a volcano?” 

““A volcano and a man both. They are not so 
unlike in their natures fundamentally. We are 
most of us potential volcanoes like the mountains 
of Alaska.” 

“Mr. Marshall, when I read ‘The Sleeper of the 
Moonlit Ranges’ I decided that you had really 
lived through a volcanic eruption such as the 
book ends with. Now, have you?” 

“Well, yes and no. Perhaps I was never so 
near to an erupting crater as the lovers in my 
book—nor so seemingly cut off fromescape. But 
I have seen enough of one to stimulate my imag- 
ination.”’ He softly rapped out the ashes from 
his pipe. I rose to go. 

“And yet a mere city frightens you? 
going to run from it.” 

“T confess it.’”” So Edison Marshall has re- 
turned to his silent moonlit ranges. 

—Myta Jo CLOossER. 


You're 
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These Artists Bring a Breath of the Land 
of the Cherry Blossoms 


EFORE one of the most select audiences that 

ever assembled in classic Cambridge, the 
home of Harvard University, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michitaro Ongawa presented a new interpreta- 
tion of the “land of cherry blossoms.” The 
affair was more than a mere entertainment; it 
was a veritable dream drama of the legends of 
the East. 

No sooner had Mr. Ongawa and his wife 
appeared upon the scene than the audience of 
staid old Bostonians were steeped in the very 
atmosphere of ‘“‘the flowery kingdom.” Before 
their eyes was a Japanese woman, the cherry 
blossom tea house, the oriental book shop, and 
the never-to-be-forgotten Geisha girl who cap- 
tivated the assembled disciples of Mr. Browning 
with her singing and dancing, and portraiture of 
various types of Japanese women from seven to 
seventy. There were monologues and interpre- 
tations of oriental tragedies, comedies, and farces. 
There was even a glimpse of the almond-eyed 
children playing in the street, learning their P’s 
and Q’s in the schoolroom, and imitating their 
parents while in the midst of their games and 
toys. Nor were scenes in which their parents 
themselves appeared lacking. With audible 
enjoyment, the audience watched them as they 
paid their neighbors calls, went shopping, or 
took the family out for a pleasure trip during the 
festivals, or on the holidays. The entire pro- 
gram, which was presented in costume and amid 
appropriate settings, riveted the attention of the 
spectators. 

There is no wonder that eminent individuals, 
as well as newspapers all over the country, have 
paid tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Ongawa, as “charm- 
ing Japanese artists who are refreshingly novel, 
and give an impressionable glimpse of ancient 
and modern Japan.” Their acting is exquisitely 
finished, and the grace of the little lady from far- 
off Nippon, with her pleasing inflections and 
sweet singing voice was altogether delightful. 
As the Japanese consul remarked later: ‘Your 
entertainment was like a perfume-laden breeze 
from the hills and valleys of our native land.” 
No less an authority on the land of eternal sum- 
mer than John Luther Long, the author of ‘‘Mad- 
ame Butterfly,” has contributed his tribute to 
these wonder workers, insisting that the art of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ongawa will help towards the de- 
sirable rapprochement between the eagle and the 
rising sun. 

The delightful charm which surrounds the 
work of Mr. Ongawa and his pretty wife is not a 
mere piece of theatrical property; it does not end 
with their performance on the stage. The two 
Nipponese are as charming in private life as they 
are during their public performances. 

Mr. Ongawa comes of a distinguished Japanese 
family. He is a Samurai of the Tokugawa clan, 
which guided the destinies of the Japanese empire 
for nearly three hundred years. His father was 
the first ordained Christian minister in the land 
of the cherry blossoms, and was in charge of the 
Union Church at Yokohama for many years. 

Coming to America at an early age, he had a 
varied and rugged experience. Since those 
youthful days he has been an accountant, a book- 
keeper, and a student, but during the whole of 
his career he was dreaming of the poetic, beauti- 
fully romantic life of old Japan, and endeavoring 
to find some way in which he might preserve for 
his own age and for posterity the ages-old Jap- 
anese songs that were sung to the accompani- 
ment of the samisen, the gekkin, and the drum. 


The opportunity came when he met his wife 
and found in her a helpmate who could give the 
many-thousand-years-old folk dances of the 
cherry-bowered hillside, and tell the stories that 


ME: AND MRS. MICHITARO ONGAWA as they appear in their realistic inte 


ness, charm and neatness of the Nipponese paper 
screen dwellings, although it is a blend of Eastern 
delicacy and Western comfort and heartiness. 
As we sat quietly at lunch, looking into the face 


etation of one of the 


classic dances of Old Japan. These delightful artists from the land of cherry blossoms in the course 
of an evening’s entertainment present a complete revue of life in the island kingdom in which music, 
monologue, drama and the dance are charmingly mingled 


were told to the children in the days when the 
race itself was in its childhood. When he found 
that Mrs. Ongawa was also capable of presenting 
the dramas and dramatic monologues of old 
Japan he knew that he was, at last, prepared 
for the work he intended to accomplish. 

The Ongawas haye appeared before many of 
the leading clubs and universities throughout the 
country, and their performance has been hailed 
as a distinctive revelation. One of their pieces, 
a play called ““The Fox Woman,” is founded on a 
superstition prevalent in olden times, that the 
wicked red fox often took the form of a witch 
woman and caused all manner of mischief among 
the people with whom he came in contact. The 
play is extremely poetic and filled with the charm- 
ing and subtle humor of Japan. The costumes 
are elaborate and give one a glimpse of the passing 
glory of Japanese silks and embroidery. 

When visiting at their home, I found Mr. and 
Mrs. Ongawa to be possessed of the same charm 
and delicacy that is manifest in their work on the 
stage. Their home itself maintains all the sweet- 


of my host, Mr. Ongawa, I could fancy the look 
of astonishment and wonder that would appear 
upon the countenances of his distinguished an- 
cestors could they but look in upon this Japanese 
home in America. 


The Founder of Rotary Has Had a Busy and 
Colorful Existence 


[N twenty-eight countries and all over the 

United States Rotary Clubs are life monu- 
ments to the work of Paul P. Harris, their founder. 
Little did he dream in those early days at his 
birthplace, Racine, Wisconsin, when he organ- 
ized his playmates into a little Rotary Conven- 
tion, that he was founding a great organization. 
He was just a real boy and loved companionship. 

“The summer vacation following Paul’s grand- 
father’s death was most trying to a youth of his 
age. ‘Grandmother’ was timid, and could not 
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be left alone. For a few days it seemed an easy 
matter, but for the whole vacation, how could 
one expect it? The call of the great out-of-doors 
and craving for companionship were too great for 
him. Grandmother retired at an early hour. 
Her room was on the first floor, Paul’s room ad- 
joining. Grandmother was a sound sleeper— 
why watch her sleep? 

“There was the convenient window—so after 
a few nights of watchful care, he broke loose. 
One evening, at a gathering of young people, 


pave HARRIS, the Founder of Rotary, has seen 

the development of his original idea result in 

the growth of the movement from the first club of 

four members in Chicago to an international organ- 

ization composed of hundreds of clubs with many 

thousands of members located in nearly every 
country in the world 


much to our joy he appeared, with his beloved 
banjo under his arm (at that time he was quite 
musical). We all exclaimed ‘How did you get 
out?’ He assured us he could come any time, 
after getting grandmother to sleep. During this 
vacation his brother and sister visited him. 
They were invited out with the young people, 
but Paul, of course, had to stay with grand- 
mother. One day some strolling musicians came 
to town. Some of the boys engaged them to 
play for a dancing party that evening. At the 
appointed time the brother and sister appeared, 
but Paul came later. He was the life of the 
party, both dancing and helping out the musi- 
cians, playing the banjo. He left the party 
before his guests, so as to be awakened to let 
them in. He was such a sound sleeper, it took 
some time to arouse him—or so grandmother 
said.” 

He received his preliminary education in the 
public schools and” academies in Vermont. He 
was a student at the University of Vermont in 
Burlington, then Princeton attracted him, and 
here he continued his literary studies. Finally 
he graduated from the University of Iowa, so 
that schools in four states contributed to the edu- 
cation of Paul Harris. He began the practice 
of law in Chicago in 1896, but at night he could 
not resist dreaming of picturesque incidents in 
his career, for he had been a mischievous and in- 
corrigible boy up to the years of sober young 
manhood. He did love jokes and having a good 
time. 

He was at one time employed as a salesman in 
the offices of a marble quarrying company, but 
this fact did not tend to somberness—he sold 
every tombstone with a smile. 

Having practiced law in Iowa, he knows all 
about controversies over fences, pigs and cows. 
Every year of his life seems full of adventure. 


He has been a cub reporter on daily papers. in 
San Francisco and Denver, has ridden the ranges 
in the cow country, picked oranges in southern 
Louisiana, sold marble and granite, crossed the 
Atlantic twice on cattle ships and made a third 
trip to Europe on professional business, when, 
for the first time, he traveled first class. 

When he arrived in Chicago to practice law, 
he had neither friends nor relatives to make his 
coasting easier, but he felt it was for him the 
city of destiny. Those first years were fraught 
with discouragement, and he had much time for 
reflection while awaiting clients. Soon after, he 
married a Scotch lassie hailing from Edinburgh 
and purchased a home in Morgan Park. He 
continued his study of philosophy and his literary 
favorite, Dickens. He is a lover of Nature, and 
from his home he takes long hikes through the 
country. He is as familiar with the sand dunes 
of Indiana as any man in Chicago, and knows 
where the ducks flutter down to the swamps, and 
where, in the vicinity, the fishing is best. 

In 1905 he had formulated a definite philoso- 
phy of business relations. Calling together 
three friends in different lines of business, he ex- 
plained to them his idea. They kept on meeting 
every week and adding to their numbers, until 
finally it evolved into what is now known as the 
Rotary Club, Number 1, of Chicago. In the 
extension work the acquaintances of Paul Harris 
in various parts of the country were of great 
assistance in crystallizing the movement for 
clubs. 

It was not until 1920 that the national asso- 
ciation was organized. Chesley Perry became 
secretary and his dreams stopped at nothing 
short of an International Rotary, which was 
formed later. 

Paul Harris has the distinguished honor of 
being President Emeritus of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. He spends much 
time in writing on the subject of Rotary for, of 
late years, he has been compelled to follow a 
policy of self-effacement, taking an active part 
only when he felt he could contribute in a special 
way to the good of Rotary. 

Every national convention is like Hamlet with- 
out Hamlet, when Paul Harris is absent, but his 
idea will live on and on. It has been one of the 
most potential factors in civic organization that 
the country has ever known, for Rotary repre- 
sents the greatest section of business and pro- 
fessional life of America, imbued and inspired 
with the single ideal of service to others. 


Intellectual Attainment and Prowess as a 
Sportsman, Bring International 
Renown to this Chinese 


"THE possibility of effectively mixing business 

and pleasure has long been declared impos- 
sible, and yet the career of W. Lock Wei, the fabu- 
lously wealthy Chinese sportsman, business 
director, banker, and author who, with his wife, 
is now touring the United States, belies the oft- 
repeated assumption. Ever since his early school 
days Mr. Wei has been doing just that—and 
making a success of it to boot. 

Contrary to what one would naturally expect 
with regard to a couple that has ‘‘come out of the 
East,” there is about Mr. and Mrs. Wei scarcely 
a hint of the Orient, unless it be, perhaps, in the 
slant of their eyebrows or the delicate tint of 
their skin. Eminently ultra-modern are these 
youthful disciples of the new China. To see this 
nattily attired young sportsman and his almond- 


eyed, almost flapperish little wife whizz past in 
their snappy, diminutive touring car, is a revela- 
tion to the average westerner. Not a _ bob- 
haired American maiden that would not follow 
with envious eyes the trim slip of a rare Chinese 
blossom as Mrs. Wei crossed the tennis court to 
smile a benediction on her husband upon his 
adding another laurel to those he has already 
acquired as one of the world’s foremost tennis 
players. Scarcely an American sheik that would 
not gaze in despair at the cut of his own clothes 
after regarding those of young Mr. Wei. Truly 
a remarkably well-paired couple are these. 

The scion of an old and distinguished family, 
W. Lock Wei bears the not uncertain stamp of 
aristocracy—the aristocracy of intellect as well as 
of blood. Son of the late Sir Boshan Wei Yuk, 
Knight, C. M. G., Member of the Hong Kong 
Legislative Council; and Lady Wei Yuk, daugh- 
ter of the Honorable Mr. Wong Shing, first 
Chinese member of the Legislative Council of 
Hong Kong, Mr. Wei was born in the island of 
river “junks” and poppies in the month of 
flowers, 1892. Since then his career has been 
one long record of brilliant achievements. 

In the year 1900 Mr. Wei embarked upon the 
pleasant seas of education and under the guid- 
ance of a private tutor became proficient in the 
proverbial three R’s. Continuing his studies 


W LOCK WEI, fabulously wealthy Chinese 
e banker, brilliant student, famous sportsman 
and international tennis champion, has taken honors 
in most of the great universities of the world. He 
recently visited the United States as captain of the 
Chinese Olympic Lawn Tennis Team 


under these auspices, he prepared himself for 
entrance into Saint Stephen’s College in Hong 
Kong, at which institution began his brilliant 
career as student and sportsman. During the 
five years he spent at the college, he brought 
many laurels, not only to himself, but to the 
school as well. Successively captaining the 
school cricket eleven and the tennis team, he 
nevertheless did not neglect his studies, and while 
shining as one of China’s leading athletes, had 
the honor of being awarded an Associateship in 
Arts by Oxford University. Then, still con- 
tinuing under full steam, he forged ahead through 
the waters of the academic world into the harbor 
afforded by the Wei On Scholarship, under which 
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RS. W. LOCK WEI, the brilliant and charming 

wife of the famous Chinese tennis champion, 

is a graduate of the New England Conservatory of 

Music, and the daughter of a well-known Chinese 

merchant of Australia. She accompanied her noted 

banker-sportsman husband during his recent visit 
to the United States 


he obtained great prestige as a brillidnt student. 
Later he was further honored by being.appointed 
a Prefect of St. Stephen’s College. 

Not yet satisfied with the laurels he had won, 
in 1912 Mr. Wei registered in the departments of 
Engineering and Economics at Hong Kong Uni- 
versity, from which institution he was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1916. 
His record during the four years of study leading 
up to the granting of the degree is again a per- 
sonal triumph both in the field of education and 
of sportsmanship. Not long after he had en- 
rolled at the college he had the honor of once 
more winning a scholarship—this time the much- 
“King Edward VII.” Here, too, he 
captained the ’Varsity tennis team, the ’Varsity 
cricket eleven, and the ’Varsity billiards team. 
Then his yearning to carry the spirit of China’s 
athletic prowess to other lands was satisfied by 


coveted 


his appointment to the tennis team which repre- 
sented his country at the far eastern Olympic 
Games held in the Philippine Islands. During 
this period, also, he won the Chinese amateur 
lawn tennis championship. 

Following his graduation from the University 
of Hong Kong, Mr. Wei decided to come to 
America, and enrolled as a graduate student at 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, where 
he studied under the renowned Dr. J. E. Berg. 
Then, in 1917, when he had completed the course, 
he moved on to the intellectual environment of 
Boston and became a research student in both 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University, where Professor A. E. 


Kennelley took him under his*wing. But,’even 
while engaged in research at these famous insti- 
tutions, he found time to devote to sports and 
won the ’Varsity lawn tennis single champion- 
ship. For two successive years he played in the 
United States National Lawn Tennis doubles 
championship at the Longwood Cricket Club, and 
while captaining the ’Varsity tennis team, won 
the New England intercollegiate lawn tennis 
doubles with H. Broockmann, for which feat he 
was, in 1918, ranked by the National Lawn 
Tennis Association in both singles and doubles. 

When America entered the war, Mr. Wei 
hesitated ouly long enough to straighten out his 
affairs, and in the following year went to France 
with the American forces as a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. Because of his fine service “over there,” 
the Hong Kong government, a short time later, 
recommended him for a commission in the Royal 
Engineers. 

Honorably discharged from service in 1919, 
W. Lock Wei entered King’s College, Cambridge 
University, as a research student, and here again 
he duplicated his brilliant performances at the 
other institutions he had attended. Again he 
became a member of the ’Varsity tennis team, 
and followed up this honor by winning the ’Var- 
sity billiards challenge cue. Representing Cam- 
bridge in the inter-varsity billiards match, he 
brought home to his university the much-sought- 
after Oxford bacon. And then, seeking new 
worlds to conquer, he entered the world’s lawn 
tennis championship at Wimbledon, England. 

Satisfied, finally, that he had acquired enough 
culture to last him for some time to come, in 
1920 Mr. Wei, who had in the meantime taken 
the inevitable leap into matrimony and married 
Miss Annie Ng Quinn, a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, daughter of the 
late Thomas Ng Quinn, a well-known Chinese 
merchant in Australia, took up a position as 
accountant in a leading Hong Kong banking 
house. Forging rapidly ahead in the business 
world, just as he had done in the world of sports, 
in 1921 he was elected a director of the Union 
Bank of China, and also of the Oriental Commer- 
cial Bank of Shanghai. 

But he had not yet forsaken his beloved racket 
and net, and during the following two years he 
represented Shanghai in the Interport tennis 
matches, won the lawn tennis doubles cham- 
pionship of Hong Kong with Ng Sze Kwong, and 
represented China in the Far Eastern Olympic 
Games in China and Japan. 

In 1924 his royal prowess as a tennis player 
was crowned by the honor conferred upon him 
of being elected captain of the Chinese Olympic 
Lawn Tennis Team and the International Davis 
Cup Team for China. In the latter capacity, 
with his charming wife, he visited the United 
States recently. 

3esides being an accomplished tennis, cricket, 
and billiards player, a brilliant student, and a 
successful business man, Mr. Wei has acquired 
honors among the smart set as the author of 
“The Theory of Mah Johng.” 

In the accomplishments of such representa- 
tives of the new China as Mr. and Mrs. Wei is 
reflected the enormous possibilities for develop- 
ment dependent upon the awakening of the four 
hundred and eighty millions of Chinese inhabiting 
a country occupying one-seventh of the landed 
area of the globe—a country with which the hand 
of Destiny links us for positive service toward 
mankind. The youngest and the oldest of the 
great nations of the world have, curiously 
enough, found an ever-strengthening bond of 
sympathy to connect them. 


A Group of Celebrities Who Are Surprisingly 
Like Other Human Beings 


“Ww Ht do you think I am—a Vanderbilt?” 
This phrase has long been part of the 
vernacular—domestic and otherwise. Some use 
it as first defence in the technique of refusing a 
loan. 

Van-der-bilt. Don’t you enjoy twisting your 
tongue around that word? It gives forth the 
sound of a gold hammer pounding a lump of raw 
silver. ‘Cornelius’ is a name usually coupled 
with “Vanderbilt.” 

Naturally, I thought that Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Junior, would be all that Cecil B. DeMille’s 
“gigantic productions” had taught me to expect 
from a twenty-six-year-old son of wealth. He 
would have the Prince of Wales ‘“‘backed off the 
boards,”’ as far as clothes were concerned. He 
would point his chin heavenward and would look 
down on the rest of us through contemptuous, 
half-shut eyes. He would give orders like a 
king, with right hand held regally, in order that 
we might more easily imagine the scepter. 

I was surprised when I met a real Cor-nel-ius 
Van-der-bilt, Junior. His clothes looked as 
though he had walked upstairs to save ten dollars. 
His shoes needed shining. He was “even as you 
and I.” He smiled—an ordinary, boyish grin 
that Huck Finn would have liked. He apolo- 
gized and was embarrassed because he was a 
few minutes late. 

Perhaps I can best describe him by utilizing 
the framework of an old, old story. One day 
Vanderbilt was looking over the register at the 
Ritz-Carlton in New York. The clerk noticed 
him and finally asked, ‘‘Who are you, anyway?” 
“My name is Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.,” an- 
swered the bearer of that name. “Yes,” laughed 
the clerk, ‘‘and my name is John D. Rockefeller.” 





ORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., the youthful 

newspaper publisher, entered the journalistic 

field by becoming a reporter on a New York paper. 

He had some amusing experiences during his short 

apprenticeship to the fourth estate, but has demon- 

strated his earnestness in adopting journalism as a 
serious profession 
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Then the laughter passed out of the clerk’s eyes 
as he threateningly told this supposed loafer to 
“get out before I call the house detective.” 

“Society,” to Vanderbilt, remains just a de- 
partment in the newspapers. He goes around 
in his shirtsleeves. He has even brought his 
inventive genius to earth and patented an auto- 
matic shoe-shining device and a pocket pistol! 
Even a Vanderbilt thinks about shining shoes! 

I still clung to one anticipation. He would 
certainly give orders like a real commodore. I 
leaned forward expectantly when he remarked 
that he would send for several prints of the 
photograph that one of the Vanderbilt newspaper 
men had “snapped.” 

“TI wonder,” he asked the office boy, “if it 
would be possible for you to get the prints in the 
photo department?” 

His tone was that in which a man would say, 
“Listen, old man, ce~ you let me have a five until 
Tuesday?” 


* * * 


FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


ROUND the name of Frederick O’Brien 
there’s a mystic halo of romance. His 
name brings pictures to your mind, and one of 
them is of a swaggering Irishman making merry 
in the midst of a bevy of sensuous South Sea 
Island maidens. 
I spent a day in his home. The impression 
he gives is one of bashfulness. He doesn’t ap- 
pear at ease—a trait seldom compatible with 





FREDERICK O’BRIEN, author of ‘‘ White Shad- 

ows in the South Seas, ” and “ Mystic Isles of 

the South Seas,” brings the enchantment of far-off 
lands to his readers 


adventure. As he talks, he hesitates and uses 
his hands so much that he seems to be pulling 
the words from his body. I could forgive him 
for this, if it were not for the fact that his studio 
replete with correspondence files and the latest 
in office equipment, looks like the office of an 
orderly manufacturer, who never thought in 
terms of the poetic sense and far-off empire and 


dreamlands. 
~ * * 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


HEN Upton Sinclair takes a stand on any 
question, public or private, the merits 
of the opposing faction suddenly become infini- 


tesimal. “The Brass Check” recounts every 
vice to which journalism is heir, but admits no 
virtue. ‘The Profits of Religion” proclaims the 
faults of various churches, without acknowledg- 
ing their constructive work. 

I’ve liked that trait. It produces smashing 
sentences —straight-from-the-shoulder punches. 
His style rings with self-assurance and the spirit 
of “if you don’t like it, you can lump it.” 

That’s the Upton Sinclair we find in his books. 
But oh, the Upton Sinclair of parlor and lecture 
hall. He’s entirely too reasonable. In writing 
about the virtues of black, he would praise it to 
the skies, and blaspheme white as a color of evil. 





Us SINCLAIR, who leaped to fame over 
night nearly a score of years ago as the author 
of “The Jungle,” a book detailing the horrors of life 
in the Chicago stock yards, as disclosed by a govern- 
ment investigation by a commission of which he 
was a member. He is a strong Socialist, and has 
been prominently identified of late years with the 
cult of physical culture 


But in talking about black he would mention its 
faults as well as its merits. Then he would dis- 
cuss gray and would even go so far as to admit 
that white has its good points. 

I don’t like that. When Sinclair talks about 
black, I want him to make my spine thrill with 
hatred of white—just as he does in print. 

Please, Mr. Sinclair, be just as delightfully 
emphatic and unreasonable in conversation as 
you are in print. 

x * * 


CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


NE of the fields most distant from the realm 
of art isinsurance. Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
novelist and writer of short stories for Atlantic 
Monthly, Century, Scribner’s, and other “quality”’ 
publications, used to be in the insurance business. 
He wrote a short story. Like many others, 
it was about a woman and aman. The woman 
was a mean, detestable character. The man had 
more courage than most men. When the woman 
was in a cellar, he quietly shut the steel door and 
locked it. The cellar was sound-proof. The 
man went happily off, never to return. Sup- 
posedly, the woman will stay in the cellar until 
Gabriel toots his Klaxon. 
An editor wrote Dobie that his magazine would 
pay $750 for the story if he would change the 


ending. It would shock the magazine’s readers 
to go to the end of their days tormented by the 
thought of that woman in the tomb-like cellar. 
The author would have to let her out of the 
basement and substitute an ending less harsh. 

And Dobie wouldn’t do it! 

“I’d rather have it never see print,” he told 
me. ‘The woman deserved to be locked in the 
cellar and there she will remain.” 


* * * 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


HE writer’s author—Joseph Hergesheimer— 

is a master of the illusive phrase. There 
are few men who can word-paint with greater 
skill. 

As I prepared to call on him, my mental state 
was about as it will be when I approach William 
Shakespeare preparing for a week-end excursion. 

I sat down with him for a talk. He was su- 
perbly dressed—so far, so good. 

Joseph Hergesheimer sat on a divan with his 
feet curled under himself, Indian style. Instead 
of speaking the polished diamonds familiar to his 
readers, he talked in pebbles. He seemed to be 
more interested in Seattle, forest protection and 
women than in creative writing. He said very 
funny and suggestive things. 

‘Writing?’ He looked at me blankly for a 
moment. ‘Oh, it’s just an expression of sex!” 


* * * 


HOBART BOSWORTH 


ACTORS should be consistently inconsistent. 
They should never, in real life, be similar 

to the characters they portray in reel life. 
Hobart Bosworth, the hell-roaring, ruthless, 
two-fisted captain of many screen dramas, is too 





OBART VAN ZANDT BOSWORTH first went 
upon the stage forty years ago this month. 
He was a pioneer actor, scenario writer and director 
in the early days of the movies, becoming a Univer- 
sal star. As president of Bosworth, Inc., he trans- 
ferred Jack London’s tremendous story “The Sea 
Wolf’ to the screen, scoring a great personal success 
in his own portrayal of Wolf Larsen in one of the 
earliest multiple reel subjects ever made 


much like that off the set. He swears like a 
producer with a million-dollar flop on his hands. 
He becomes excited, gesticulates madly and talks 
loudly. 
By all the laws he should be a quiet, meticu- 
lous deacon. 
—RALPH PARKER. 
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The Throne of Music in America 


Metropolitan Opera Company of New York the acme of things musical 
in this country, and the one great hobby in the life of a noted banker 


T was a spectacle never to be forgotten when 
an American baritone, Lawrence Tibbets, 
made his great hit in opera at the Metro- 

politan in New York. One of the first to con- 
gratulate him was Mr. Otto H. Kahn, president, 
and a leading spirit of the opera. This was a 
triumph for the young man who, three years ago, 
with his wife and family, left the West and 
determined to come East and start on an oper- 
atic career. The devotion to his work counted 
and reward was assured. 

Fellow-countrymen were thrilled to find an 
American voice with all the richness, resonance, 
and brilliancy that had heretofore been found 
only in the voices of foreign artists. 

As I sat listening to this young artist with Otto 
Kahn, I thought of the wonderful range of activi- 
ties covered by that dynamic personality whose 
initials are O. H. K. 

At the Harvard Business School, Otto Kahn 
delivered a message to young men that has be- 
come a veritable text-book. He stressed the 
importance of performing both minor and major 
tasks to the very best of one’s ability and guard- 
ing against scepticism, mistrust and suspicion. 
He urged a flow of the milk of human kindness 
and he enunciated ten principles that will long 
be a guide to beginners. In the first he insisted 
on eliminating from the vocabulary the word 
“perfunctory,” for every task, he declares, is a 
test and shrewd observers have found that man’s 
ability is reflected in deeds that are apparently 
unimportant rather than in those of great weight 
and importance. This was a leaf from his own 
experience—he was once promoted because he 
licked more stamps and sent out more circulars 
than the other two boys with whom he worked. 
This was the first indication that he was several 
laps ahead of others in everything he did, and 
yet, who would think that the mere licking of 
stamps—even in a better, more skillful manner— 
was the beginning of a career like that of Otto 
Kahn’s? 

As Mr. Kahn said, few people exercise their 
minds and think. They follow routine and let 
others do their thinking for them. There is no 
better investment, from every point of view, than 
thinking. Keep the imagination buoyant and 
elastic, and it may take you into new and inter- 
esting fields. In the last analysis that which 
stands out in letters of fire in the life of every 
man is patience and persistence. There are too 
many heads that ought to carry “for rent’ or 
“vacant” signs. That you have no time to think 
is a foolish excuse. Everybody has the same 
amount of time, and even by diminishing the 
hours of work and increasing the hours of leisure, 
the hours of thinking are neither increased nor 
diminished. Thought is as fast as chain light- 
ning. Five minutes of good thinking is worth 
five hours of studying how to dodge some work, 
drudgery or responsibility. There is no one more 
companionable than yourself—get acquainted— 
“know thyself.” 


In speaking of opera and the Opera House, 
Otto Kahn made an appeal for the one hobby of 
his life. 

Referring to the Metropolitan he said: ‘We 
are still in the same old opera house. It has 
tradition and atmosphere—two precious things— 
and its auditorium is .dignified and splendid. 
But it is far from adequate. 

“Everything behind the curtain is antiquated 
and inconvenient. It is a daily tour de force for 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his fellow-workers in the 
face of these insufficiencies and impediments to 
produce the effects they do. I could wax quite 
rhapsodical in predicting 
what they might ac- 
complish in a properly 
equipped house. 

“But what is to me the 
main objection is that the 
accommodation for those 
who cannot afford to pay 
for expensive seats is en- 
tirely inadequate in the 
present house, both as to 
quality and as to number 
of available seats. The 
Metropolian was built at 
a time when consideration 
for the wants and claims 
of the broad masses of the 
people did not have that 
reality and meaning 
which, fortunately, ad- 
vancing social conceptions 
have since brought about. 

“It is a solemn obliga- 
tion of a semi-public 
institution, such as the 
Metropolitan Opera, to 
provide amply and gen- 
erously for music lovers 
of small or modest means. 
I know how much music, 
and especially opera, 
means in the lives of such 
people. It means far more 
to the denizens of Third 
Avenue than to those of 
Fifth Avenue. Not that 
love of music is lacking 
among the well-to-do and 
is preponderately confined 
to those not blessed with 
worldly goods. Feeling for 
art has nothing to do with 
the size of a man’s pocket- 
book. But the inhabi- 
tants of Fifth Avenue 
have a far greater supply 
of diversions and pre- 
occupations than those of 
Third Avenue, and there- 
fore, generally speaking, 
cannot and do not bring 





tion problems, as well as an internationally known patron of music. 
is an Honorable Director of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, 
and Vice-President of the Philharmonic Orchestra Society of New York. 
He was born in Mannheim, Germany, and after becoming 
citizen returned to Germany to study banking. He has received degrees 
from several American colleges and honors from various foreign countries 


the same degree of spontaneity, zest and enthu- 
siasm to opera or other art offerings, nor carry 
away from them the same degree of stimu- 
lation, joy and satisfaction. That is one of the 
penalties of Fifth Avenue and one of the com- 
pensations of Third Avenue. 

“I know how much of pinching and saving 
and self-denial often goes into the price of a 
ticket for standing room or for the upper tiers 
at the Metropolitan, and I feel deeply that opera 
lovers of small means are entitled to more and 
better accommodation than, under the unchange- 
able physical limitations of the present Metro- 

Continued on page 487 


Oe H. KAHN, President of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, is one of the world’s greatest authorities on banking and taxa- 


He 


an American 
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His Land of Golden Opportunity 


Chevalier Raffaele Prisco, like so many thousands of his countrymen, 
has found America to be a kindly adopted mother-country. Twenty- 
fwe years ago a lonely immigrant lad —today a leading banker 


ROM immigrant lad to millionaire banker, 
F Chevalier of the Crown of Italy, friend of 
two Presidents of the United States, and 
scores of American notables, widely-known phil- 
anthropist, and “most popular Italian in New 
York,” seems like the latest version of the peren- 
nially popular type of fiction known as Wild 
West stories. Even the most imaginative works 
of the fanciful creators of romance have been 
outdone in the career of Raffaele Prisco, ‘““Amer- 
ica’s most successful Italian banker.” Now at 
the age of fifty—in his very prime—he looks in 
retrospect upon a life record that is rare in either 
fact or fiction. 

Fifty years ago, on March 14, 1875, Raffaele 
Prisco, the son of prosperous parents, was born 
in San Giuseppe Vesuviana, twelve miles from 
the city of Naples. His father, a textile manu- 
facturer and merchant, sent his son to the public 
school, from which he graduated at the age of 
twelve. Following this early introduction to the 
educational world, Raffaele was enrolled as a 
student in the Seminary of Nola (Caserta) and 
from there at the age of fourteen entered the high 
school of San Paolo Belsito, where he remained 
until his sixteenth year, when he left school to 
enter his father’s business. 

After a few months of intensive training under 
the tutelage of the most capable men in the trade, 
Raffaele embarked upon a selling tour of the 
south of Italy durirrg which he visited Calabria, 
the Provinces of Potenza, Avellino, and Caserta, 
and made the valuable acquaintance of many 
prominent people. That has always been one 
of Prisco’s outstanding characteristics—the art of 
making and keeping friends—an invaluable trait. 

At the age of twenty-two he married Signorina 
Lordi, a high school teacher and daughter of the 
widely-known Professor Lordi. No sooner had 
he become a benedict and settled down to the 
routine of married life than the spirit of adven- 
ture and of rebellion against things static that 
imbued his youthful mind led him to begin think- 
ing seriously of joining the Italian stampede of 
immigration to the United States that was then 
in progress. 

In 1900, at the age of twenty-five, he finally 
determined to cut loose his home ties to strike 
out for himself in the United States and see what 
a young Italian could do “‘on his own” in that 
wonderful country. Leaving his wife, Adele, 
and his two sons, Joseph, two years old, and 
George, a year and a half younger, in Italy, he 
made his way across the ocean in quest of success 
and fortune, but he was free from the usual 
obsessions of some newcomers. There were, in 
his mind, no imaginary pictures of an America 
that was a veritable fairyland of gold and silver 
paved streets, with money lying around loose 
for the taking. 

Unlike many newcomers, he dreamed few 
dreams, but faced the reality. He recognized 
America as the land of golden opportunities, but 
he felt also that opportunity comes only to those 


who are willing to work for it. The people of 
America he saw in their true light—as a race of 
men of action, working for their ideals and put- 
ting their efforts into a vigorous striving toward 
success. 

Relatives whose address he had been given, 
and to whose home he had been directed to go, 
sent a hack to the Battery to fetch him. Just 
as there is “many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,” so there is many a flaw ’twixt the hack and 
the home. In this case the driver, disregarding 
the directions given him, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately threw the young Italian out in front of No. 
73 Mulberry Street. Standing upon the curb 
before the building in front of which he had been 
so unceremoniously landed, young Prisco then 
and there made up his mind to own the structure. 
Today the building at 73 Mulberry Street be- 
longs to him; he made the matter of its acquisi- 
tion one of the objectives in his process of 
Americanization. 

At that time there was a small bank, a butcher 





AFFAELE PRISCO sails this month for sunny 
Italy to revisit his old home for the first time 
since he came to America twenty-five years ago. 
In the meantime he has become a wealthy real 
estate owner, a prominent banker, an honored and 
esteemed citizen, and the close friend of hundred 
of prominent public men 


shop, and a ticket agency in the building, but 
Mr. Prisco did not like the manner in which he 
was received at that particular place. Without 
stopping to inquire for employment, he dragged 
his scanty luggage around the corner, where he 
obtained a job with one Lordi at the meager 
salary of $4 per week. 

“My rise was exhilarating,’ Mr. Prisco con- 
fessed with a smile. ‘After six months my sal- 
ary was $20 a week and a commission on all 
steamship ticket sales—Mr. Lordi used half of 
his store space as a jewelry salesroom, and it was 
in connection with the sale of jewelry that I did 
my best work. 

“After working two years, by working nights 
and days, and saving every penny that I did not 
actually need for my support, I was able to buy 
out the jewelry business, which Mr. Lordi had 
greatly undervalued as a result of his interest 
in the steamship ticket and banking business. 
This was the result of his turning over to me the 
management of the jewelry department after the 
first year.” 

As soon as he had bought the business Mr. 
Prisco moved it to No. 75 Mulberry Street, where 
he established a jewelry, real estate, and foreign 
exchange business, occupying half of that build- 
ing. Six months later he bought the front and 
rear tenements at No. 73 Mulberry Street, where 
the hackman had dumped him on the day of his 
landing at Ellis Island. 

“T paid the butcher, who was also an Italian, 
$500 for his lease,” Mr. Prisco continued. Two 
years after his arrival in the United States, the 
young immigrant opened a small office on the 
spot of his first encounter with fate in the new 
country. “I put in my own private bank, and 
attended to the business myself,” the Chevalier 
continued with a smile. “Presently I had a 
clerk to help me.” 

The room in which he conducted the business 
was so small that he and his assistant could 
scarcely pass each other. Banking was Prisco’s 
hobby, and so ardently did he ride it that he soon 
found it necessary to hire another clerk, and 
shortly after, still another. Within a short space 
of time he had six assistants. 

“Just about a year ago,” Mr. Prisco declares, 
“T found it necessary to tear down the front and 
rear tenements of the building and put up the 
bank structure which you now see. I am proud 
of it as one of Italian birth, but more proud of it 
as an American citizen. 

“And it is not a private bank, mind you. It 
is a bank of the State of New York.” 

The capital of the bank is $150,000; the sur- 
plus and undivided profits is $60,000 and the 
deposits amount to $1,100,000. 

It is one of the few banking institutions of 
large proportions having over 75,000 people 
who do business with it. Deposit accounts 
number 6,500. 

The large, white building of modern design of 
Italian marble of Carrara, which now shelters the 
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Prisco State Bank, is the proof of Prisco’s suc- 
cess. The Italians call the institution for its 
design like the Umberto I Galerie of Naples. 

The modest establishment of one small room 
has become one of the best known Italian banks 
in the United States, with 10,000 safe deposit 
vaults of the famous Mosler Safe Company, with 
Holmes Electric protection. 

Spectacular and picturesque as have been the 
events associated with the unique career of this 
foreign-born financial leader, no single occur- 
rence, perhaps, has been so signal a triumph as 
the occasion of the opening of the Prisco State 
Bank on October 1, 1924. It was after one of 
the most impressive ceremonies that Gotham 
businessmen have ever seen that the doors of 
the institution were finally opened. The cele- 
bration began with the delivery of the benedic- 
tion by Monseignor Silipigni in the presence of 
some of the most distinguished citizens of New 
York City, among whom were Police Commis- 
sioner Richard E. Enright, Judge Freschi, Gen- 
eral Peter E. Traub of the United States Army, 
Beninamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as well as a large gathering of 
his clientele, newspapermen and editors. 

Mr. Prisco’s popularity is a reflection of the 
kindliness of his soul and the affectionate benevo- 
lence of his heart. As president of a foremost 
Italian bank in the United States and a million- 
aire realtor of considerable reputation, he is 
ready, as on the day he opened his first little 
office at 73 Mulberry Street, with an encourag- 
ing smile upon his lips, to settle a business or 
family dispute, or to straighten out a financial 
tangle for any of the host of young and aged 
Italians who come daily to seek his advice. He 
still does business among the people with whom 
he started. 

To Italian-Americans, Raffaele Prisco is be- 
loved. Even in Italy, which he left more than 
twenty-five years ago, he is regarded as a leader 
to whom the sons of Italia may come with their 
needs and be assured of the sanest and soundest 
advice. To him it makes no difference who the 
individual that comes for help may be—million- 
aires or beggars, bankers or immigrants, are all 
sure of finding a welcome awaiting them at the 
Prisco home. Testimony of this was given 
lately to thousands of Italians in New York City 
to prove their loyalty and respect for Prisco. In 
a recent contest conducted by J/ Progresso-Italo- 
Americano, the Italian daily newspaper, to ascer- 
tain who was the most popular and beloved 
Italian in America, Chevalier Prisco was given 
the first place among the prize winners, with a 
total of more than 400,000 votes. The prize 
awarded was a beautiful sport model Moon auto- 
mobile, which Chevalier Prisco, with a high sense 
of altruism, immediately turned over to the use 
of the Italian Hospital at Eighty-third Street 
and the East River “for emergency service.” 

The manner in which he is esteemed in the 
country of his birth may be deduced from the 
fact that some time ago King Emanuel of Italy, 
in recognition of Prisco’s services to Italian immi- 
grants in the United States, his benefactions to 
Italian charities in the emergency of the Messinia 
earthquake, and similar deeds of mercy, con- 
ferred upon him the much-coveted Order of the 
Crown, with the title of Chevalier or Knight. 
In 1904 the transmittals of the house to Italy 
from Americanized Italians who are permanent 
citizens and whose children are more American in 
instinct than they are Italian, were 11,000,000 


lira, when in 1924 they amounted to 200,000,000 
lira. 

Three years after his arrival in the United 
States, Mr. Prisco sent for his wife and two little 
boys. He met them at the Battery and took 
them to his little home at Bayard and Mott 
Streets. Today the residence of the Prisco 
family is one of the most fashionable and magni- 
ficent in Flatbush, Brooklyn. The mansion was 
formerly the home of Justice Dickey of the New 
York Supreme Court. Here, in private as in 
public life, Chevalier Prisco is a model host of a 
home that is a center of elegance and comfort, 
where with his charming wife, Chevalier Prisco 
delights in gathering about him varied circles of 
his faithful friends. On the occasion of his fifti- 
eth birthday there was such a gathering of repre- 
sentative New Yorkers as is seldom seen any- 
where but in the most fashionable salons. Upon 
the desk of his private office in the bank building 
are personally autographed pictures of Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge, Secretary Hughes, Com- 
missioner of Police Richard Enright and Gover- 
nor Al Smith. 

“One of my early ambitions,” declares Mr. 
Prisco, ‘“‘was to own the places where I once suf- 
fered hardships. For a long time before I got my 
first real start in America I got my meals at $6 a 
month at 98-100 Bayard Street. I now own 
98-100 Bayard Street, and I hope every Italian- 
born man who has any business in that building 
gets more for his money than I did in there.” 

One would think that, being an Italian, Prisco 
would confine his philanthropic activities to a 
small circle of his racial charities, but as a matter 
of fact, his interests are widely catholic; hospi- 
tals, schools, individuals of all races and nation- 





MOTHER 


Ou a symphony of white, 
The moonlight falls across the snow; 
A magic world—a magic night, 
Like one remembered long ago. 
Within, the drift-wood fire burns bright, 
In flickering flames that come and go; 
Stand half revealed unto my sight, 
The faces that the gildings show. 
And one above the mantel tall— 
My mother’s face loved best of all. 


Now as the dear face smiles on me, 
Fond memory brings a yester-year; 
With all the joys that used to be 
And loves of home that bless and cheer. 
Again in this old room I see, 
My mother in the ingle here; 
A tousled head upon her knee— 
A trusting lad without one fear 
Prays, “Let me this night Thy mercy share,” 
As mother taught this evening prayer. 


List! ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Methinks that angels leant to hear; 
“T pray the Lord my soul to keep,”’ 
d God’s dear Son seemed very near. 
He knew life’s path must be so steep 
And wet with many a falling tear, 
E’er I should come at last to sleep 
And lay me down in trust sincere. 
For, “Should I die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


As I repeat this prayer again, 

My mother’s faith abides with me— 
Her gentle voice, a sweet refrain— 

Her love undying, full and free. 
They vanish now, the tears and pain, 

All things are as they used to be; 
And I with tousled head again, 

Lean trusting at my mother’s knee. 
Still as of old my faith I keep, 

And now “I lay me down to sleep.” 


—Winfield Lionel Scott 











alities benefit by his understanding help and love 
for mankind. He was the largest contributor to 
the building fund of St. Joseph’s School of America 
on the lower East Side. The Italian Hospital 
at 83rd Street and East River, Manhattan, too, 
has a most sincere friend in him. . Every year on 
the 20th day of September, a large celebration is 
held for the benefit of this institution, and through 
the untiring efforts of the Chevalier, the receipts 
at the last celebration amounted to $12,000, which 
was turned over to the hospital authorities. 

Men of prominence everywhere are proud of 
his friendship. Only recently Police Commis- 
sioner Enright appointed the banker an honorary 
police inspector because the Commissioner 
wanted to honor a lifelong friend and at the same 
time signify the high esteem in which the city of 
New York holds the foreign-born financial leader. 
Besides being an honorary life member of a hun- 
dred Italian-American societies, Chevalier Prisco 
is one of the founders of the International Police 
Conference, a member of the Mounted Police 
Association of New York, and of the Traffic 
Squad Benevolent Association. He was one of 
the members of the committee who presented 
former Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes 
with a memorial signed by 150,000 Italian com- 
patriots commending the services of Mr. Hughes 
in promoting friendship between the United 
States and Italy. On a committee for the estab- 
lishing of an Institute of Italian Culture in the 
United States, chairman for H. F. LaGuardia’s 
campaign for mayor, treasurer of the committee 
for the blind people of the war, Mr. Prisco was 
also the angel tutelar and benefactor of the 
unfortunate De Falco family, left without funds 
for support when the head of the family was 
arrested, charged with a heinous crime, only to 
be later exonerated. 

The Chevalier is proud of his three sons. 
Joseph, now twenty-seven years old, is a grad- 
uate of Fordham University, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. George, his younger brother, 
like Joseph, is a graduate of Fordham and both are 
associated in their father’s business. Henry ,the 
youngest, who was born in this country, is a 
graduate of Georgetown University, and is in 
the office of Caesar Barra, the well-known New 
York attorney. 

On June 13, 1925, Mr. Prisco will return to 


‘Italia, the land of his birth, for a somewhat ex- 


tended visit. This will be the Chevalier’s first 
trip to Italy since he left his native land twenty- 
five years ago. What a welcome awaits the boy 
who sailed away a quarter of a century ago with 
his dreams! 

When Raffaele Prisco looks back upon his life 
from the day he first set foot upon the “sidewalks 
of New York City,” after passing through Ellis 
Island, he reviews experiences not attended with 
ease and comfort. From a modest start at a 
time when he had few friends and little knowl- 
edge of the language of the country to which he 
had come, he has risen until today he is regarded 
as one of the outstanding figures in the state 
banking field. He has not only won his way into 
the hearts of thousands of his own countrymen 
at home and in Italia, but has also made a name 
for himself in America, that will long endure as an 
inspiration to loyal and progressive citizenship. 

M1. Prisco attributes his success to being 
always at work at his desk—being kind and 
gentle to his people and clientele, never for- 
getting his business, and always working on 
small profit. 
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Helped to Build the State of Arizona 


Ralph H. Cameron won statehood for the territory of his adoption, put Arizona 
on the map, cleaned up its ‘‘bad men,’’ brought irrigation to its desert lands, and 
by building the Bright Angel Trail made the Grand Canyon the mecca of sightseers 


HE rugged pioneer who conquered the 
Wild West and sent his representative to 
sit in the Senate of the United States some 

thirty years ago, sits in that august body today, 
personified in the life and career of Ralph Henry 
Cameron, of Arizona. This frontiersman has to 
his credit more and greater daring feats and 
upbuilding accomplishments than the majority 
of the few who have been so signally honored by 
their fellow-countrymen. In paving the way 
for travel into the most fantastic of Nature’s 
wonders, the Colorado River Grand Canyon; in 
fighting back the bloodthirsty Indians and finally 
gaining their love and admiration and bestowal 
of honor; in driving out the bold bad man and 
bandit who trailed in the wake of the nation 
builder, and in making the desert to bring forth 
green verdure and fragrant flowers and furnish 
food for thousands of herds, have been some of 
his accomplishments—and so earnest have been 
his endeavors in behalf of his people and state 
that they have honored him with the highest 
office in the Government within their gift, when 
the political faith of the state was of anotker 
party than that in which he was an ardent 
worker. 

The rise of Ralph Henry Cameron in the 
affairs of his country and to political achieve- 
ment has been uniqve in the life of the nation, 
and the section from which he comes into the 
greatest law-making body in the world has been 
enriched by the life he has lived. Born of 
sturdy New England stock, he is the type of 
many who have made the frontier noted in tke 
world’s annals. He first saw the light of day at 
Southport, Maine, on October 21, 1863, while the 
war between the States was at its height, the 
son of Henry and Abigail Ann (Jones) Carreron. 
The family lived in modest circumstances and 
young Cameron soon found that he must shift 
for himself in the world. He studied some in the 
public schools as a boy and when old enough to 
venture out secured employment with fishermen 
on the New England Coast. This employment 
took him into Nova Scotia, where the catch was 
greater and the work more profitable. The 
seasons were short and the winters severe, so that 
there was much suffering among his fellow- 
laborers and he became discouraged in his pur- 
suit. Returning to Boston, he found employ- 
rent in a silk store, quite a diversity in his em- 
ployment, and while working during the day 
saved what he earned and attended a night 
school. At the age of twenty years he felt the 
beckoning of the West at a time when stories of 
outlawry and hardships were coming back from 
the adventurer and early settler out there, and 
he packed his belongings and started into the 
unbroken wilderness, where only the pack mule 
and the covered wagon had found trail, and late 
in the summer of 1883 located in Arizona, at 
Flagstaff, a place that became noted throughout 
the land when its only landmark was a flag-pole 
and its only population the prowling Indian and 


the adventurous engineer, seeking fortune. 
Here he set himself up in a general irercantile 
business, selling tobacco, pistols, powder, over- 
alls, crackers, cheese, sugar, and such otker 
necessities as the frontiersmen must have to 
exist on until fortune smiled upon them suffi- 
ciently so that they could buy with regard for 
their comfort. It cost Cameron nothing to live 
there, and he saved all he made. He was wide 
awake and saw the wonders of the Canyon of 
the Colorado that awaited development for 
the visitation of man. He 
explored the dangérous gorge 
and conceived the idea of 
building the Bright Angel 
Trail into it so that others, 
brought there by the wonders 
of the couniry, could see and 
visit it. There were no rail- 
roads into that section of the 
country at that time and the 
pack train and the prairie 
schooner brought their only 
visitors and the stage carried 
their mail at intervals. 

Mr. Carreron decided to 
save his means as they ac- 
cumulated and build the 
Trail. He took in all that ke 
could in the store during tke 
summer, and when winter 
caire he employed such Mexi- 
can and other labor as he 
could secure and worked on 
the great and hazardous un- 
dertaking, paying them of his 
savings and from his store. 
The rigors of winter often 
drove them from their work 
and into the shelter of their 
rudely provided houses. Year 
after year they toiled until it 
was finally completed; as the 
railroad was being built into 
that remote section, and it 
stands open to thousands of 
tourists annually, representing 
an investment thirty years 
ago of $100,000 and untold 
hardships. 

In the dark days of financial 
distress during the boom. col- 
lapse following the speculative 
tornado in the East in 1891, 
while the outlaws terrorized 
the frontiers, the people pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Cameron to 
stand for sheriff of Coconino ©6C 
County, the worst beridden 
by bad men in the Southwest, 
and so he accepted and was 
elected, serving in 1891 and 
1892, and rid the country of 
the terrors. In 1894 he again 


inedinst Studio 


accepted the nomination and was elected and 
re-elected, serving from 1894 to 1898 as sheriff 
in the Territorial Government. During his last 
incumbency in office he visited old friends in the 
State of Washington and on November 25, 1896, 
married Ida May Spalding, at San Juan. 

Mr. Caireron took up various mining claims 
in Arizona and became engaged in mining copper 
and silver, in which he succeeded. He 
elected a rember of the Board of Surervisors for 
Coconino County for two terms and the second 


was 


ENATOR RALPH H. CAMERON cf Arizona was born in Maine, 

went fishing on the Grand Barks, and not seeing any prospect of a 

fortune there, determined to go to Cal fornia. 

got to Arizona—then a Territory—and he went to work to earn enough 

to pay his fare for the balance cf the trip. He’s been there ever since 

—not because he hasn’t accumulaied enoi gh money to take him to the 
coast, but because he likes Arizona 


His money lasted till he 
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term was chosen chairman of the board. In 
1909 he was elected Territorial Delegate to the 
sixty-first Congress and servetl the longest single 
term ever served in that body. In his campaign 
for the office he had promised statehood; that 
he would get statehood within one term of office 
or not stand for re-election. In Congress he 
offered his statehood bill and waged a militant 
fight, against great odds. Finally, at the elev- 
enth hour, he secured the passage of the state- 
hood bill. President Taft by executive order 
extended the term of office of Delegate Cameron 
until Arizona came into possession of her rights of 
statehood under the law passed by Congress, 
which was after his term of office would have 
expired, March 4, 1911. President Taft had 
promised Cameron when he came to Washington 
at the beginning of his term as delegate, that he 
would back the bill for statehood for Arizona, 
but it was at first blocked in Congress by the old- 
line men, who feared the change of the com- 
plexion of Congress, which was very close, and 
likelihood that Arizona would be Democratic 
when admitted. Carreron had defeated Marcus 
A. Smith, Democrat, for Delegate and when 
statehood was gained the two were the first candi- 
dates for the short term in the United States 
Senate, and Smith, in turn, defeated Cameron 
for the higher office. In 1914 Cameron was 
defeated for Governor because the state was 
Democratic and the Bull Moose opposed him. 
The population of Arizona increased and irriga- 
tion of the arid lands became an acute issue 
within the State and the Republicans nominated 
Cameron against Smith for the United States 
Senate again in 1920 and raised the slogan, ‘‘He 
built the Bright Angel Trail, he got us statehood, 
he will get the San Carlos dam,” and in this third 
campaign Carreron defeated Smith by a majority 
of nearly 7,000 votes. He has more than re- 


The 


HE age of pamphleteers is recalled by some 
of the broadsides and business announce- 
ments of today. They blaze the pathway 
to confidence and have a thrilling appeal to eco- 
nomic instead of political emotions. Construc- 
tive thought of peace and prosperity replace war 
waste and sordid selfishness. There is no longer 
a joke at display space in newsparers and maga- 
zines as “only advertising.”” These announce- 
ments are vital headnotes instead of footnotes 
and a guide to shopping and home-making. The 
periodical or newspaper would soon grow stale 
without the illumination of creative, progressive 
thought reflected in the advertising pages. 

An enginry of new trade and new products 
requires engineers. One of the most successful, 
all-around engineers of advertising and exploita- 
tion is S. A. Conover of Boston. His.announce- 
ments in the newspapers have attracted attention 
because they reflect the life and expression of a 
constructive mind. Four generations of aggres- 
sive Conovers are reflected in the lad born in 
Canada, known in Boston as S. A. Conover. 

Early in life he moved to Wyoming, Delaware, 
and then began his dreams. Behind the counter 
at the age of fifteen, he began the study of retail 
trade and the philosophy of selling things. He 
knew how to look pleasantly in the face of a cus- 
tomer, find out what was wanted, wrap it up and 
deliver it. A success as a grocer lo., Le gave 
up his position and entered the employ of an 
advertising agency, disregarding even the ques- 


deemed his campaign pledges by securing passage 
of constructive legislation for further develop- 
ment of his state. It was through his tireless 
energy that the San Carlos Dam legislation, as 
provided in his bill, was finally pessed. This 
ends a fight in Congress covering a period of 
thirty years and calls for an immediate expendi- 
ture of $5,500,000 and an ultimate expenditure of 
sore $12,000,000 in the building of the Coolidge 
dam in Arizona primarily for reclamation of 
Indian lands on the Pima reservation, the pay- 
ment of an obligation to the Pimas which the 
Government has so long neglected. By it 300,0C0 
acres of barren desert land will afford happy 
homes for the Pimas and the whites,—a monu- 
ment, everlasting, to Senator Cameron. 

In the last Congress Senator Cameron secured 
millions for the Yuma Valley, for pumping plants, 
reclamation and flood control. He led the fight 
for the remission of grazing fees on all public 
domain as a feeble Government attempt to do 
its duty toward relief of the great livestock in- 
dustry which is stagnant and lifeless. Not con- 
tent with this recognition, he secured passage of 
a resolution calling for sweeping investigation 
of present methods of administration of all the 
public domain, which is all-important to the 
West, and since Congress adjourned he has been 
constantly on the job with the committee in its 
work in dealing with these problems. 

Cameron has spent his life telling the world of 
the possibilities of the Great Colorado River and 
its development—on through the years little 
heed was given to his ideas and dreams about 
this great river. But today the story is different. 
The public is informed and pressure from a dozen 
western states is being heavily felt in Congress, 
to immediately develop the Colorado River, a 
development that shocks the imagination and 
fades Muscle Shoals into insignificance. Cam- 


eron sees his dreams coming true, he sees the 
maximum development at hand, and is thankful 
that fate decreed him to be in the Senate, which 
soon will finally pass upon it. Peculiar in the 
extreme, Cameron the boy forty years ago, as 
guide and explorer in the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, living in it and with it, all this time 
being overwhelmed and held by its magic, now 
Cameron the Senator, an important factor in its 
final realization. 

Although Mr. Cameron, as the rugged frontier 
law officer, dealt with the Indians with a stern 
hand and often had resort to the arms of a sheriff, 
he so won their respect they have chosen him the 
White Chief in three tribes and honor him with 
great ceremonies at their tribal gatherings. 

Senator Cameron has been a sheep owner and 
stock raiser in the West, and has been instrumen- 
tal in causing much eastern capital to invest in 
Arizona. He belongs to the Methodist Church, 
and a number of clubs in Arizona, New York 
City, and Washington. 

Senator Cameron is known and appreciated by 
all as a consistent, old-line administration Repub- 
lican. He believes in party government and 
stands or falls with party principles. Yet he is 
known as a Senator with courage and convic- 
tions, as demonstrated by his vote against the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill because, as he 
pointed out in a timely speech on the floor of the 
Senate, that bill was detrimental to Arizona’s 
interests, inasmuch as it gave no protection to its 
industries, and in fact supplanted the emergency 
tariff act which afforded equitable protection for 
his state. He believes in a protective tariff on 
all deserving industries in every section of the 
United States. Consequently he could not sup- 
port a bill that did not recognize Arizona. His 
record in the Senate has the admiration and 
respect of his party, his friends and constituents, 


Age of the Pamphlet Revived 


tion of smaller salary because he visioned how 
the power o* selling things could be multiplied. 
He was out to learn the rudiments, and early 
realized a present sacrifice meant future gain. 
Many times he felt that he was not making the 
progress he ought, but he only dug his toes in 
a little harder in an attempt to master every 
detail of advertising, keeping his eye on the ball. 

With twelve years in Boston and New Eng- 
land, watching all lines of industry, and almost 
every sort of an advertising prospect bud and 
blossom into a demand, together with five years 
in Chicago, where he caught the market tempo 
of the great Midwest, he has been closely identi- 
fied with some of the largest and most successful 
selling campaigns of the country. 

As a clerk in the store of John Wanamaker, he 
had the magic number of “1666,” but it. was 
Wanamaker advertising that interested him. 
He secured his first position by reading and ana- 
lyzing the ‘“‘want adv.” page. Finding what he 
wanted, he proceeded to get it. When he ap- 
plied for the position he carried with him letters 
from the minister, from the school teacher, 
business man and a book agent, vouching for his 
character and standing. They all counted, but 
the enthusiasm of his experience and the fact that 
he sold tooks and knew how to ring the door bell 
also counted. 

Beginning office work at 7:45 in Philadelphia 
teaches a respect for a real “good morning.” In 
these early hours he secured momentum for 


doing a full day’s work. In kis department he 
registered nearly every newsparer and periodical 
in the United States then published, checked up 
the advertisements and followed results. Then 
he realized that employees beside him, wearing 
gray hair, were still checking up—and he dug in 
a little harder. He read the newsparers at 
night, gleaning information and ideas about 
selling products all along the line from the factory 
to the family. 

In close touch with the developments of art in 
advertising, he early found a way to work with 
artists to make them understand the attitude of 
business. 

In his campaigns Mr. Conover has proven that 
he understands the products of New England. 
The variety of products he has handled covers 
a wide range—from silk, silver, candy, razors, 
razor straps, shoes, freezers, steel heels, jewelry, 
spectacle cases, steamer rugs, shoe polish, to say 
nothing of his contact and association with men 
who originated some of the largest advertising 
contracts in the world. 

With others he has demonstrated that manu- 
facturers in New England can find men close at 
hand who will understand better the substantial 
way of building up their sales than when their 
advertising campaigns are in the whirlwind mael- 
strom of New York or other centers far away. 
If advertising is a question of building markets, 
a true perspective is obtained from the base of 
production. 
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Wellesley, the College Beautiful 


Years of golden opportunity have brought results far beyond the dreams 
of the founder in the half century anniversary of Wellesley 


together to celebrate her fiftieth birth- 
day. 

Through fifty years the wooded, rolling land- 
scape, with its miniature lakes, its languid, wind- 
ing river, and its highways lined with stone walls, 
has formed a picture of beauty incarnate for the 
setting of Wellesley, the “college beautiful.’ 
Here, fifteen miles from Boston, amid this nat- 
ural beauty so characteristic of New England, 
hover cherished literary associations with Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, for Natick is the “Old Town”’ 
of Mrs. Stowe’s “Old Town Folks,” and recol- 
lections of John Eliot, who preached to the 
Wellesley Indians. To the Wellesley Lake Chief 
Waban gave his name, which means “breath” 
or “wind.” A nearby hill—a favorite picnic 
location—was named for Chief Pegan, whose 
squaw knitted endless pairs of socks, without 
heels, for him. Ridiculous perhaps, but— 
Wellesley would not be Wellesley without her 
legend for every hill and lake and valley. In 
majestic splendor, with Lake Waban scintillating 
and throwing back every ray of the sun, with 
rolling green slopes, with peach blossoms in 
bloom, followed later by rhododendrons, with 
all the beauty the soul could desire—stands 
Wellesley College. 

This perfect site for the college was selected 
in the first place by its founder, Henry Fowle 
Durant, for his summer home. In his charac- 
teristic love for the beautiful he purchased the 
land with the idea that it would become an estate 
which he would pass on to his only heir—a son. 
Then suddenly, in 1863, the child fell ill of 
diphtheria, and died. During the boy’s illness 
Mr. Durant experienced a religious conversion. 
His career as a lawyer in Boston had been bril- 
liant, but at the boy’s death he withdrew from 
the law and conducted religious meetings with 
such ardor that conventional people were horri- 
fied. A clever lawyer preaching the gospel was 
preposterous—in Boston. 

At first it was the idea of Mr. and Mrs. Durant 
to erect an orphanage in memory of their little 
son, but soon, as they began to take greater and 
greater interest in educational matters, the desire 
to found a seminary became uppermost in their 
minds. Mount Holyoke was utterly incapable of 
taking care of the hundreds of girls who flocked 
to her doors. Facilities for the higher education 
of women were scarce indeed. Then, too, the 
effects of the Civil War were at that time keenly 
felt in the educational world. Teaching had 
fallen to women, many of whom were painfully 
lacking in educational training. In 1871, the 
Durants recognizing this pressing need, laid the 
cornerstone for College Hall on one of the hills 
overlooking Lake Waban. Thus, under the 
name of Wellesley Female Seminary, was 
Wellesley launched. By a legislative act the 
name was changed in 1873 to Wellesley College. 

In Hanover, New Hampshire, on February 20, 
1822, Henry Fowle Durant—Henry Welles 


Wi cccether to « daughters are gathering 


By DOROTHY E. PLETCHER 


Smith in his youth—was born. His father was 
William Smith, a lawyer of small means, but the 
possessor of a genial disposition. His mother, 
Harriet Fowle Smith, of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, was well known for her great beauty and 
love of good books. With such parents, the 
son grew to manhood, surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of learning and refinement. In 1841 he 
was graduated from Harvard and went home to 
Lowell, where the family had moved in his early 
boyhood, to read law in his father’s office. 

From 1843 to 1847 he practiced at the Middle- 


sex Bar, and from 1847 to 1863 was a member of 
the Suffolk Bar. Due to the fact that there were 
eleven other lawyers by the name of Smith in 
Boston, Henry Welles Smith changed his name 
to Henry Fowle Durant. In 1854 he married 
his cousin, Pauline Adeline Fowle, of Virginia. 

In an article in the New York Tribune of 1909, 
Mr. Durant is pictured as having “a powerful 
head, chiseled features, black hair, which he wore 
rather long, an olive complexion, and eyes which 
flashed the lightnings of wrath and scorn and 
irony, then suddenly the soft rays of sweetness 
and persuasion for the jury. He could coax, 
intimidate, terrify, and his questions cut like 
knives.” 


HENRY FOWLE DURANT, FOUNDER OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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Out-of-Doors Production of ‘Romeo and Juliet” 


Lovers of democracy were Mr. and Mrs. 
Durant. From his address on the “American 
Scholar,” delivered at Bowdoin College in 1862, 
we get a good idea of Mr. Durant’s viewpoint 
on education: 

“The cause of God’s poor is the sublime gospel 
of American freedom. It is our faith that 
national greatness has its only enduring founda- 
tion in the intelligence and integrity of the whole 
people. It is our faith that our institutions ap- 
proach perfection only when every child can be 
educated and elevated to the station of a free 
and intelligent citizen, and we mourn for each 
one who goes astray as a loss to the country that 
cannot be repaired. From this fundamental 
truth that the end of our republic is to educate 
and elevate all our people, you can deduce the 
future of the American scholar. . . . 
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Senior Hoop Rolling on Tower Court Hill, May Day 


“The first object and duty of the true patriot 
should be to and educate the poor. 
Ignorance is the modern devil, and the inkstand 
that Martin Luther hurled at his head in the 
Castle of Wartburg is the true weapon to fight 
him with.” 


elevate 


From the foregoing it can easily be seen that 
the founder of the “College Beautiful” had in 
mind at all times the education of all classes of 
The Stu- 
Wellesley and the co- 
evidences of the 
founder’s democratic ideal in wishing to help 
those who are not as fortunate, financially, as 


: | 
their_sisters. 


girls—the poor as well as the rich. 
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operat ve 
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dormitories are 








On September 8, 1875, the doors of Wellesley 
opened to three hundred and fourteen students. 
According to the story of that day, so prettily 
told by Florence Converse in her “Story of 
Wellesley” —a veritable bible to all Wellesley 
women—more than two hundred applicants were 
turned away. Wellesley is still turning them 
away, for in 1925 the number of disappointed 
applicants was something like fifteen hundred. 
On that first day fathers and mothers, aunts and 
uncles, little brothers and sisters eagerly accom- 
panied big sister in the family carriage, down 
what is now known as the Boston-Worcester 
road. A herd of cows was quietly grazing in 
the meadow, oblivious to the fact that such a 






momentous occasion was at hand. Great was 
the bustling in College Hall. 

From this time until the end of his life Mr. 
Durant worked untiringly in the interest of the 
college. That first day he was to be seen rushing 
hither and thither, superintending the opening 
of what was destined to be the greatest institu- 
tion of its kind in this country. The unflagging 
energy, the tireless works of devotion of the 
founder can scarcely be estimated. Wellesley 
consumed his thoughts, his plans for the future— 
completely. One morning, while looking out 
over the campus with one of the instructors, he 
exclaimed: 

“Do you see what I see?” 

“No,” replied the instructor, not quite certain 
of what was to follow. 


“Then I will tell you,” said Mr. Durant. ‘On 


that hill an Art School, down there a Musical 
Conservatory, on the elevation yonder a Scien- 
tific School, and just beyond that an Observa- 
tory, at the farthest right a Medical College, 
and just there in the center a new stone chapel, 





A Scene from Tree Day on the College Green 


built as the college outgrew the old one. Yes— 


. this will all come to pass some time, but I shall 


not be here,”’ he concluded with a sigh. 

If he could be with us today and look out over 
the beautiful campus, so dotted with the build- 
ings he dreamed for it, how-gratified he would be. 
Wellesley, with the impetus given it by its 
founder, is forging ahead—growing, growing 
materially and spiritually every year. 

The science laboratories are evidences of Mr. 
Durant’s wish that the college do original work 
—that it should experiment and deduce results 
rather than blandly read scientific text-books. 
In 1878, when the Physics Laboratory was 
started at Wellesley, Harvard had no such lab- 
oratory. In chemistry, likewise, Wellesley’s 
daughters had unusual advantages for those 
days. The laboratory of Physiological Psy- 
chology, the first in a woman’s college, was 
opened in 1891, under the direction of Professor 
Calkins, a widely known authority in the field of 
philosophy. 

Can women, when given educational advan- 
tages equal to those of their brothers, accomplish 
as much for mankind? This greatly debated 
question had never been seriously considered until 
the nifieteenth century, when the founder of 
Wellesley attempted to answer it by giving 
women absolute freedom in directing their own 
academic life in the college. 

The fact that Wellesley always has a woman 
president and a faculty the majority of which are 
women, frequently calls forth criticism. The 
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policy of the college is to have a college for 
women, taught by women, and ruled by a 


woman. The faculty is of an assorted variety, 
one might say—gleaned from various other col- 
leges, for it is Wellesley’s wish to have Wellesley 
faculty influence in the minority. To her fac- 
ulty Wellesley owes a debt of gratitude. To 
them she owes her rapid growth and tremendous 
popularity. They have shown the world that 
women can successfully operate a college for 
women. Wellesley’s academic standing, Welles- 
ley’s rapid strides forward in the realm of 
education, she owes to them. 

I look back with pleasure and a great deal 
of pride to those days in the classroom when it 
was my privilege in the English department to 
listen to the inspiring teachings of Martha Hale 
Shackford, Margaret Sherwood, Annie K. Tuell, 
Alice I. Wood and Sophie C. Hart—all of whom 
are writers and teachers whose beautiful thoughts 
and ideals are handed down from class to class. 
Katherine Lee Bates, head of the English Litera- 
ture Department, is Wellesley’s. most eminent 
woman of letters. Her many essays and poems, 
among which is numbered ‘‘America, the Beauti- 
ful,” are known all over the world. 

To her presidents, likewise, the college owes a 
debt. Six women, Ada M. Howard, Alice Free- 
man, Helen A. Shafer, Julia J. Irvine, Caroline 
Hazard, and Ellen Fitz Pendleton have gener- 
ously given to the mth degree during the past 
fifty years in bettering the college in every way. 
Each one has been an inspiration and an ideal to 
the student body—each has left her peculiar 
impress upon the very heart of Wellesley. 

From 1881 to 1887, during Miss Freeman’s 
administration, the college gained recognized 








BIRDSEYE VIEW OF WELLESLEY TAKEN FROM THE AIR 


standing in education equal in rank to that of 
men. In 1881, when only twenty-six years of 
age and the youngest professor in the college, 
Miss Freeman was made vice-president of 
Wellesley and acting president for the year. In 
1882 she became president, resigning five years 
later to become the wife of George Herbert 
Palmer of Harvard. For her sympathetic inter- 
est in the affairs of others, for her unstinted giving 
of herself and her youth to Wellesley, she will 
always remain close to the hearts of Wellesley 
people. The splendid memorial in the college 
chapel will tell the story of this lovable college 
president to the thousands of girls who will enter 
Wellesley’s gates in the years to come. 

* After the resignation, in 1910, of Miss Caroline 
Hazard, to whom we owe the endowment of the 
Chair of Music, the musical vesper services and 
the festival vespers, Miss Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
then Dean of the college, was appointed presi- 
dent. Miss Pendleton has the distinction of 
being Wellesley’s first alumna president. Her 
attitude toward college education is best summed 
up by these quotations from her inaugural 
address: 

“The college will have failed in part of its 
function if it does not furnish a student with the 
power and the stimulus to continue her search for 
truth after graduation. Training for citizenship 
and the training of the scholar are, then, the two- 
fold function of the college.” 

In March, 1914, occurred the burning of 
College Hall, the first and most treasured build- 
ing of the College. By the spontaneous response 
of the alumnae, students and friends of the col- 
lege, a fund was quickly raised with which 
Founder’s Hall, which was opened in 1919, was 


built. From this fund also sprang the dormi- 
tories Claflin Hall and Tower Court on the site of 
College Hall. The new Student Alumnae Build- 
ing, opened during the past year, is an addition 
for which the college has been striving for many 
years. With its enormous ballroom and audi- 
torium, it makes possible gatherings of both 
alumnz and students which had hitherto been 
impossible. The new Faculty Club House, Hor- 
ton House, and the faculty apartments are 
another much-needed addition to the college. 
Looking out over the college campus from 
Tower Court Hill toward the east, one sees the 
tiny society houses snuggling along the shore of 
the lake. Beside Longfellow’s Pond the Library 
rises to view, and directly opposite Founder’s 
Hall looks down from its hill, on which are some 
of the oldest dormitories of the college. From 
its hilltop Stone Hall, the oldest dormitory of the 
college, continues to reign supreme on the edge 
of Lake Waban, while the Quadrangle, on still 
another slope, is nearer the outside world in its 


location on Central Street. The Houghton 


_ Memorial Chapel, where for years the Wellesley 


student body has assembled for morning prayers, 
and Billings and Music Halls, unto themselves 
form a group redolent of the atmosphere of the 
older Wellesley. 

In the Farnsworth Art Museum, beside 
Founders Hall, one finds very beautiful ancient 
Egyptian objects, given by Mrs. Helen Gould 
Shepard, splendid collections of renaissance vest- 
ments and of old Italian lace, originally a part of 
the famous Jarves Collection, the paintings from 


which are now at Yale University. An ancient 


Greek statue, representing a beautiful youth, a 
piece of old Roman mosaic from a pavement, a 
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Model of the Academic Centre of which Founders Hall is the First Unit Completed 


fresco of the school of the famous Sienese painter, 
Simmone Martini, and two gilded Renaissance 
columns from an Italian building are just a few 
of the treatures which is is the privilege of Welles- 
ley girls to study. “The Cumean Sibyl,” the 
most famous work of Elihu Vedder, is particu- 
larly prized by Wellesley. Then, too, there is 
that beautiful portrait of Mrs. Durant, when a 
debutante in New York, by the painter Charles 
J. Ingram. 

In 1875, that year so significant in the educa- 
tional world, there were eight thousand books 
from the library of the founder for the use of the 
college. The following year, Mr. Durant estab- 
lished a Shakespeare library containing five 
hundred volumes, which has since grown into a 
good-sized collection. Today the library con- 
tains ninety thousand volumes, a great many of 
which are priceless. 

One of the most valued treasures of the library 
is the Fumpton collection. It is a library of 
original and early editions of Italian books, 
which include works of Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, as well as fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century writers which was presented to the 
library in memory of Frances Taylor 
Pearsons Plimpton of the class of 1884. 

George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, husband 
of Alice Freeman Palmer,- has collected and 
presented to the college early and rare editions 
of English poetry. ‘‘College libraries,” said Mr. 
Palmer, will lack something so long as they meet 
only ordinary needs. As they grow strong they 
should tempt to go behind current texts and gain 
acquaintance with sources. That is the funda- 
mental value of first editions.” 

The admiration for the work done by Mr, 
Durant for Wellesley was expressed by his friend. 
Professor Eben N. Horsford, who in 1878 en- 
dowed the library, aiming to provide in this 
way for the research of scholars as well as the 
student body. 

The present library, opened in 1910, is in part 
the gift of Andrew Carnegie, offered upon condi- 
tion of the raising of a general endowment fund, 
which was met by the diligent work of the 
alumne. 

lhe building, of Indiana limestone, is built in 
the Italian Renaissance style, with bronze doors, 
which were presented by the class of 1886. Re- 
productions in bronze of the Athena Lemnia and 
the Hestia Giustiniana stand guard on either side 
of the entrance. Poor Athena and Hestia are 
treated shamefully at times by the playful stu- 


college 


During the fall and spring terms of the two years’ 
prescribed athletic work, sports are required. 
On practically every afternoon the cries of the 
coxswain and swish of the oars can be heard on 
the lake; the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the bridle 
paths; the whir of the arrow of the archery en- 
thusiast; the crack of the bat against the ball on 
the baseball diamond. Here, hand in hand with 
the academic, goes the athletic spirit. 

Festivals at Wellesley are each year taking a 
larger and larger part in the college life. May 
Day, which comes the first Saturday in May, is 
one round of college songs and Maypole dancing. 
At five o’clock in the morning the senior class 
used to rise, and donning the most fantastic out- 
fits and seizing all available mops and brooms, 
make-a dash for the chapel steps. This cere- 
mony, to the tune of great laughing and merri- 
ment, was known as “step-scrubbing.” I am 
told that my class was the last to enter into this 
most undignified game of playing scrub women, 
but if this is correct, I think something has been 





A Crew on Lake Waban 


dents, who delight in decking these maidens with 
garlands, or, on sunshiny days; giving them 
umbrellas to hold aloft. It is all taken in good 
spirit because, you see, both Athena and Hestia 
are Wellesley girls—at least they have stood out 
in front of the library long enough to be acclima- 
tized—and it is very rarely that they show any 
inclination to hold aloof. 

Within the library are to be found portraits of 
Wellesley’s presidents, the portrait of Miss 
Shafer by Kenyon Cox being especially well- 
known. Other treasures are the embroideries 
presented by Professor Horsford and Mrs. Joseph 
Fiske, and jewelry and curios given by Lady 
Huggins. 

The Houghton Memorial Chapel, where the 
students flock to morning prayers, to vespers, 
where they sit with the lights dimmed and listen 
to the droning and swelling of the organ as in if 
a world apart; where they are married; where 
they hold memorial services, and where they are 
graduated, is the spirit of Wellesley. To me, 
the chapel was always a place of moods. Here 
I sat in the Sunday evening twilight and dreamed 
to the tune of the organ; here I attended morn- 
ing chapel and went out feeling better and 
stronger; here I was piesent at a memorial ser- 
vice for a classmate and friend. At the strangest 
moments the memory of that ceremony will come 
back to me with its stateliness, its beauty, its 
significance, until it fairly haunts me. It was 
Wellesley in all her wonder, in all her dignity, in 
all her magnificent simplicity, mourning the loss 
of one of her daughters. 

The Memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, the 
work of Daniel Chester French, whose Lincoln of 
the Lincoln Memorial is world-famed, in the west 
transept of the chapel, is a sculpture of enduring 
beauty and value to the college. 

Wellesley is the home of the out-of-door girl. 


lost by succeeding senior classes. After -break- 
fast, the seniors roll their hoops down Tower 
Court hill to the chapel and there is a tradition 
that the girl who wins the race will be the first 
of her class tomarry. After this a line is formed 
on each side of the steps for the other classes to 
march through. The sophomores, after chapel, 
in colorful regalia, form the senior numerals on 
Tower Court hill. In the afternoon the students 
again become children and around the Maypoles 
little girls and boys dance and play as gleefully 
as Wellesley girls enter into every sport or fes- 
tival. Lollypops as well as the hurdy-gurdy 
lend an air of childishness to the occasion, much 
to the amusement of many parents and news- 
paper men, who spend most of May Day wan- 
dering about the campus with cameras, ready to 
take pictures of particularly amusing groups. 
The height of the festivities comes in the after- 
noon, when the freshman president is crowned 
Queen of the May. a 

Tree Day, so famed for its beautiful pageantry 
and dancing, vies with May Day for first place 
among the college’s festive programs. On that 
day, when fairies and dryads dart hither and 
thither among the sunlit shrubbery, with the 
guests on Tower Court hill in their summer 
clothing outlined on the velvety college green, 
forming a maze of life and color, it would seem 
that one had entered fairyland. To the strains 
of an orchestra, the classes march across the 
green to their places, and then the pageant is 
presented—usually a myth of the class tree 
spirits; The colorful figures dancing on the 


green, the beauty of the setting, and the haunting 

melodies being wafted across the Wellesley cam- 

pus make the spectator think that he has en- 

tered another land. Well, perhaps he has. The 

pageant over, the Freshmen gather around their 

class tree, and after announcing their class 
Continued from page #86 
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Radio’s Development gad Future 
General J. G. Harbord, President of the Radio Corporation of America, 


discusses the progress of radio during 1925, and outlines expected tuture 
developments in this great new science that has taken the world by storm 


more about, and do more things with 

radio than the most learned scientist 
twenty years ago. Radio is not taught in 
America—it is imbibed. 

“Radio is making phenomenal progress all 
over the world, but the United States remains 
the center of activity,” remarked General J. G. 
Harbord, president of the Radio Corporation of 
America, on his return from South America, as 
I listened in on the group. 

“The discontinuance of broadcasting by 
smaller stations under the pressure of economic 
facts was turned to the direction of better broad- 
casting. The demand for Class B licenses more 
than makes up for the smaller stations which 
have withdrawn. An astonishing thing was re- 
vealed by the fact that the year opens with more 
large broadcasters than there were available 
wave-lengths to accommodate their programs. 

“Here and there it became necessary to have 
broadcasters divide their time two ways, and in 
some localities they were forced to divide broad- 
casting time, like Gaul, into three parts. The 
phenomenal popularity of radio is bridging the 
gaps between nations and peoples, annihilating 
time, and bringing about a universal concord to 
which man has looked forward for ages.”’ 

Answering the overwhelming interest in the 
radio which has suddenly developed in the 
United States, Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
H. Hoover, looking toward the improvement of 
conditions in broadcasting, will call the Fourth 
Annual Radio Conference in Washington. New 
channels of the air have been charted to accom- 
modate the ever-increasing requirements of 
broadcasting, with a minimum of interference 
with and from radio telegraph traffic of ships, 
government and trans-oceanic radio stations and 
radio amateurs. 

Discussing the subject of high power broad- 
casting, General Harbord commented: 

“A reasonable number of high-power broad- 
casting stations in successful operation gives 
listeners reliable service from one or more of 
them, and a considerable degree of latitude in 
choosing a program. Those listeners who are 
within the normal range of the small power, 
purely local station, could listen to other pro- 
grams. Broadcasting of a primary character 
would not interfere with the local stations be- 
cause the high-power stations would be so located 
that the signals they produced in populous cen- 
ters in their neighborhoods would not be exces- 
Sive. ~ 

“The development of wire inter-connection of 
broadcasting stations has resulted in an enormous 
increase of radio audiences during the year,” 
continued General Harbord. ‘‘The President of 
the United States now often addresses tens of 
millions of his fellow-citizens through the medium 
of the broadcast human voice.” 

The short wave system of grouping radio sta- 
tions has had equally spectacular applications, 


6 i American boy of twelve can tell you 


General Harbord points out. ‘‘Radio audiences 
of the British stations have listened to the strains 
of American jazz played in Schenectady or Pitts- 
burgh, the music being transmitted by short 
wave telephony to London, where it was picked 
up by means of a loop receiver, properly ampli- 
fied, and then fed into the British broadcast net- 
work of re-transmission to our British friends. 
On one occasion a program from KDKA of East 
Pittsburgh was picked up in London via short 
wave, re-transmitted, and picked up again in 
India. The interconnection of broadcasting 





C= JAMES G. HARBORD, President of 
the Radio Corporation of America, is one ex- 
ception that proves the rule that there’s no oppor- 
tunity for a private soldier to rise beyond a “non- 
com” in the United States Army. Joining the 
Fourth Infantry as a “buck private” when a boy, he 
worked and studied his way through the Army War 
College, was promoted to Captain during the Span- 
ish War, had become a Lieutenant-Colonel on the 
General Staff at the beginning of the World War, 
and came home from “over there” a Major-General 
with the well-won distinguished: honors bestowed 
upon him by the Allied countries 


stations by means of short wave transmission has 
become more than an experimental development.” 

In no other field has development been so 
rapid as that of the subjects broadcast. It took 
years for the moving picture to advance from 
the fire engine-train wreck stage. In the case 
of radio, however, there was an almost immediate 
expansion of the range of subjects treated, espe- 
cially along the line of “out-of-studio” features. 
Broadcasters have gone bravely forth with their 
microphones, portable amplifiers, and “pick 
up” wires in search of new material. Banquets, 
concerts, theatrical performances, conventions, 
sporting events—scarcely an entertaining or 
instructive feature that has not been picked up 
by the radio reporters and broadcast to the in- 
visible audience. 

The Radio Corporation of America in this field 
has been a pioneer. ‘The arrangement made 
last year by the Corporation with the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company for the inauguration 
of a series of notable concerts in the air by lead- 
ing artists of the day,” General Harbord points 
out, “was followed by similar experiments on 
the part of other phonograph interests, with the 
result that such concerts have captured the at- 
tention of millions of people who are now think- 
ing and talking in terms of good music and the 
great artists. In this manner broadcasting has 
tremendously advanced appreciation of music. 
Countless thousands whose musical experience 
had never transcended the phonograph and the 
local town band learned to enjoy the music of a 
symphonic orchestra; thousands whose tastes 
had been limited to the popular music of the day 
have been initiated into opera.” 

The future development of long-range broad- 
casting transcends modest prophecies. The 
increased power and efficiency of many of the 
present broadcasting stations, as well as the short 
wave repeater transmission of stations WGY 
and KDKA, together with the development of 
still more sensitive receiving equipment, brings 
international broadcasting well within the prov- 
ince of present day radio. What may we not 
reasonable expect for the future? 

“Broadcasting, nationally and internationally 
is developing an indispensable service in present 
day life,’ General Harbord asserts. “In the 
rural and city home alike it has come to fill an 
important role, eliminating loneliness and keep- 
ing it in touch with the outside world. In the 
farm home especially radio has meant a new out- 
look on life. Entertainment, the speeches of 
prominent men, the latest news, weather fore- 
casts, crop reports, have been carried direct to 
the farmer and his family, no matter where 
located. It has given the country boy and girl 
some of the advantages of their city cousins, and, 
in a large measure, made rural life that much 
more attractive.” 

When the editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
broadcast from the Waldorf-Astoria in behalf of 
the Near East Relief, following his return from 
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the Levant, his desk the following week was liter- 
ally buried beneath an avalanche of letters sent 
him by listeners, a majority of them in the rural 
districts, who wanted to show their appreciation 
of his address. One letter, in particular, brought 
the information that until the coming of the 
radio, the senders, an aged farmer and his wife, 
had been completely out of touch with the world 
except for an occasional newspaper that found its 
way to them. Since they have a radio, how- 
ever, they have listened in upon the great na- 
tional conventions, the thrilling election cam- 
paigns, the leading musical comedies on Broad- 
way, and dozens of equally entertaining and 
instructive features. 

There is every month a notable all-around 
improvement in receiving sets. Better circuits 
have come into general use, permitting a greater 
range and increased selectivity, the latter being 
an all-important requisite because of the vast 
number of broadcasters on the air at one time 
whose programs must be separated with precision 
if clear reception is to result. Radio receiving 
sets have been put into attractive cabinets and 
the latter have become as much a part of the 
equipment of the home as the dining room table. 

“Five years ago,’’ General Harbord states, 
“radio was not considered of sufficient import- 
ance to receive a separate classification from the 
statisticians; it was merely grouped as a sub- 
sidiary of electrical manufacturing and selling. 
In these five years radio, an infant in point of 
age, has become a giant in commercial stature. 
In 1924 radio did an estimated business of 
$35,000,000 in the United States alone, not 
taking into consideration the amounts expended 
for broadcasting stations and commercial instal- 
lations. The value of the radio business was 
nearly twice as great as that of the rug and carpet 
business. For every dollar spent on musical 
instruments of every kind—phonographs, pianos, 
organs,—seventy-five cents was spent on radio.” 

The advent of quantity production, particu- 
larly for the less expensive sets, brought about 
marked economies in manufacturing. In the 
matter of vacuum tubes, also, the public re- 
ceived the full benefit of quantity production 
both as to quality and low prices. Numerous 
developments have resulted in radio merchan- 
dising extending beyond the confines of the radio 
and electrical shop, and into the music and de- 
partment stores. 

Many major achievements in radio engineer- 
ing and research have been produced the past 
six months. Improvements and refinements in 
tube manufacturing have made it possible for 
receivers using dry-battery tubes to operate on 
about one-sixth of the power required for modern 
high-efficiency storage tubes such as were com- 
mon during the previous year and about one- 
thirtieth the power which was required for re- 
ceivers with the same number of tubes two years 
ago. Nothing of a spectacular nature has taken 
place in the way of fundamentally new circuits 
since the advent of the efficient super-heterodyne 
receiver. Simplicity is now the keynote in 
receiver design, with the three electrode vacuum 
tube accounted a real step forward. 

It was a spectacular development in radio 
transmission when the Radio Corporation of 
America accomplished the feat of flashing photo- 
graphs and facsimile documents across the 
ocean under a new system devised by the com- 
pany. This system, after sufficient develop- 
ment, will make possible not only the flashing of 
news, signed checks, finger prints and photo- 
graphs across the ocean, but will furnish a means 
of transmitting commercially business documents 


and signatures with the possibility of closing 
important business transactions by radio, saving 
days or weeks of precious hours in these swift- 
moving times. 

“Over 86 per cent of the marine radio receivers 
on ships controlled by the Radio Corporation of 
America are of the vacuum tube type, with corre- 
sponding improvements in the transmitting 
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equipment, especially by way of substituting 
vacuum tube transmitters for the old spark 
type. Early in the year there was no end of 
interference with broadcasting programs caused 
by ship transmitters, not only for the reason that 
they were of the broadly tuned spark type, but 
also because of their conflicting wave lengths,” 
said General Harbord. “The Department of 
Commerce ruling, setting aside the 300- and 400- 
meter wave lengths for American ship radio 
marked an important step toward the elimination 
of what had become a serious threat to radio 
broadcasting, especially along our seacoasts.” 

The addition of the New York-Buenos Aires 
direct radio circvit fostered by General Harbord 
to the New York-Sweden circuit and the invisible 
circuits now linking the United States with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Sweden, Italy and 
Poland to the east, and the Argentine Republic 
to the south, directly and without relay, is bind- 
ing the nations together with “bands of radio.” 
Nearly 30 per cent of the year’s total telegraphic 
traffic between this country and Europe flowed 
through radio channels, while the remainder 
flowed through the eighteen cables on the bed 
of the Atlantic. 

The radio circuit connecting the United States 
with the Orient handled approximately 50 per 
cent of the total trans-Pacific traffic. The last 
vestige of skepticism on the part of American 
business men regarding the practicability of 
trans-oceanic radio communication and the com- 
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mercial utility of radio has been swept away. 
When boys and girls understand and appreciate 
radio as an essential of the home, the invasion is 
complete and King Radio, the jolly old soul, has 
brought a new activity and happiness to the home 
appreciated by the youngest and oldest in the 
family circle. This of itself is invaluable, but 
add to this the power of facilitating business and 
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helping out in the complexities of modern com- 
mercial and social life; and one soon realizes that 
the value of its onward march is totally unmeas- 
urable. 

“The world leadership of the United States 
in the development of the radio art and industry 
has won for our manufacturers and engineers a 
dominant position in the radio affairs of South 
America where today the greater percentage of 
the total business is carried on by Americans,” 
General Harbord told me, following his return 
from an extended tour of the principal cities of 
the continent. “In spite of foreign competition, 
our products and methods remain the most ac- 
ceptable to South Americans. Our four years 
of experience in the development and production 
of broadcasting devices both for transmission and 
reception, has stood us in good stead in Latin 
America. Americans are contributing a full 
measure of this experience toward the develop- 
ment of radio in South America and we have the 
hearty co-operation of local South American 
radio interests. More and better broadcasting 
stations are needed to give the proper stimulus 
to radio on the continent,”’ General Harbord said, 
and added, “that plans are now under way to 
improve the existing facilities, erect additional 
stations at important centers and adopt Ameri- 
can methods of studio management which have 
proven so effective in this country. 

“Broadcasting in South America is at present 
chiefly confined to the few large cities,” General 

Continued on page 484 
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In This, Her Lovely Garden— 


No daintie flower or herbe that growes on ground, 
No arborett with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete smels al arownd. 


Y Little Garden and Your Little Gar- 
den,” by Josephine Rogers Sidle, is 


more than a mere treatise on gardening 
technique; it is one of the most enchanting little 
Nature volumes that has ever come to the 
writer’s attention. A book that fairly exudes 
the exotic fragrance of the kingdom of flowers, 
the dew on the grass, the sweet scent of a myriad 
varieties of Nature’s glories is this delightful 
piece of work. Mrs. Sidle has the happy fac- 
ulty of writing about Nature in an inspiring 
manner. There is none of the cut-and-dried 
mustiness of the average horticultural treatise 
in her style. She makes the garden a thing alive, 


. a place of enchantment, 
Shared with the birds, the bees, and the butterflies; 
A place to rest, to dream, and to forget. 


In short, Mrs. Sidle is that rare combination— 
the scientific gardener and the Nature lover, and 
her little volume is commended alike to those who 
desire a simple but thorough tract on the subject 
of gardening, and those who glory in the mani- 
fold beauties of Nature. 

That the book should be permeated with the 
very spirit of the outdoors is not at all surprising 
in the light of the author’s revelations in the first 
chapter. The secret lies in her soul-consuming 
love of natural beauty. From early childhood 
she has delighted in flowers and ferns, birds and 
bees, until now it is no wonder that, as she de- 
clares, it seems strange to her that “‘so few people 
know or feel the restful charm of a garden of 
flowers.” 

While yet a babe she gloried in the exquisite 
beauty and the delicious fragrance of the garden, 
and—to let her go on with the story: “At the 
age of two years my greatest happiness was to sit 
in the middle of the largest bed of flowers and 
pick anything my tiny arms could reach. From 
my mother I inherited this perfect love of flow- 
ers and for the great out-of-door world. She 
must have imbued into my soul this longing 
for, and to be, of Nature. My happiest hours 
were spent with her in our garden, with her arm 
around my waist telling me of this flower or of 
that, and together watching the setting of the 
sun as it slowly lost itself behind the hill tops 
that edge the river banks. She had hoped to 
make an Eden of this garden spot, and we laid 
our plans with the exquisite delight of children, 
and dreamed of the happiness that was to be 
ours, but cruel Fate strode in our midst and took 
her soul to Paradise. Her loss to me was so 
terrible, I felt never another flower could I grow, 
never another flower could I love, but my undy- 
ing devotion for her prompted me to try to do 
better things, to try to accomplish what she had 
hoped to do.” 

The fact that she could find no already pub- 
lished treatise on gardening that was suited to 
our climatic conditions led the author, after 
several years of varying experience crowned 
finally with success, to produce the little volurre 


which has since run through several large edi- 
tions. In this work, she states, she hopes ‘‘to 
show the beginner what and how successfully to 
produce a love garden, one that holds you every 
moment and fills the saddest hours with sweet 
fragrance and lingering thoughts of true content- 
ment.” 

The book is divided into chapters dealing with 
the garden from every conceivable angle. The 
arrangement is such that the reader is led from 
the fundamentals of gardening through a verit- 
able thesaurus of floral wonders to the final and 
culminating chapter on “General Floral and 
Color Arrangement.’”’ A faint idea of the ex- 
haustive manner in which the field has been 
covered may be had from the list of chapters, 
which include sections on ‘‘Lawns,” ‘‘Peren- 
nials,” ‘Color and Grouping of Perennials,” 
“Vines and Shrubs,” “Annuals,” “Arrangement 
of Cut Flowers,” ‘‘Bulbs,’’ and “Sunshine, Culti- 
vation, and Fertilizing.”’ Ina final chapter Mrs. 
Sidle describes her own fairyland of flowers in a 
way that must move even the most prosaic of 
humans. This chapter is a veritable triumph in 
Nature writing—one sees the garden before his 
eyes, and smells the fragrance of buds and 
blossoms. 





RS. JOSEPHINE ROGERS SIDLE, in her 

delightful Nature book, “My Little Garden 

and Your Little Garden,” writes most charmingly 

and entertainingly of the joys of amateur gatdening 

and leads the reader by intriguing by-paths through 
all the floral cycle of the year 


— SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE™ 


Aside from her seemingly inexhaustible store 
of gardening information, Mrs. Sidle, throughout 
her book, displays a remarkably brilliant talent 
for Nature description. Tucked away in the 
most unexpected places, the reader finds snatches 
of delineation that are positive gems. Who 
would not, for instance, wax poetic over such a 
delightful vignette of Nature as is disclosed in 
this brief paragraph, picked at random from 
among dozens of the same kind? 

“Fortunate is the flower lover whose garden 
is blessed with a brook, for here in countless 
numbers the birds may bathe and drink, and 
on the sloping margins the wild flowers find 
their home. Such a brook have I. It is fed 
from springs half a mile distant, and is as clear 
and cold as a mountain stream. It gurgles and 
bounds and jumps, turns and twists over its stony 
bed until it forms itself into a glorious waterfall, 
where it splashes and falls some sixty-five feet 
into a gorge of emerald green, thence on into the 
river below.”’ 

With the instinct of a true nature lover, Mrs. 
Sidle looks upon her flowers as living, breathing 
beings. She personifies and endows them with 
all the attributes of humans—likens one to a bold 
knight, and another to an exulting coquette. 
Under her deft touch the birds, too, become 
humanized, the flower patches, the very months, 
begin to live. What could be more enchanting 
than this pastel of the alluring hollyhock in the 
month of July? 

“What a chaos of beauty there is in a flower 
garden upon a July morning! Standing in the 
midst of the garden, one experiences a sort of 
breathlessness of soul and sends forth subcon- 
scious pleas to the Powers for more capacity to 
enjoy the beauty of fhis glowing exuberant 
month—for this is the month of the hollyhock, 
the worst flirt out. One never knows what to 
expect of it, except that it is always bright and 
smiling. It is a stately coquette, pretty and 
wilful. It casts its seed in the most undesirable 
places and flourishes its coarse, green leaves from 
the most impossible locations. With all its 
wilful mannerisms it is the glorious favorite of 
my entire garden. When all my hollyhocks are 
in full flower, my impulse is to jump up and down 
and clap my hands—they are so wickedly allur- 
ing.” 

In this delightful word picture the reader not 
only catches a glimpse of an entrancing ‘‘Garden 
of the Gods,” but a startlingly life-like daguerro- 
type of the author herself. We see her in the 
midst of her flowers, toying now with a hollyhock 
and again with a Sweet William; watching the 
antics of the scarlet tanager, the lark, or the 
robin, and glorying in the vivacity of Nature. 

It is a simple matter to extol the virtues of a 
writer, and too often the encomiums with which 
the critic characterizes the author’s work mean 
little or nothing. But one cannot help becoming 
enthusiastic over the effervescent style, the deft 
handling of such a piece of literature—that it is 
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literature there can be no doubt—as Mrs. Sidle’s 
“My Little Garden.” To have taken a subject, 
which, in the hands of most writers would have 
been at best a rather uninteresting treatise on 
horticulture, and turned it into a delightfully 
interesting little book, is a feat that compares 
favorably with that of the greatest of all Nature 
writers, Izaak Walton. I have a sneaking suspi- 
cion that Mrs. Sidle has somewhere in her library 
a much-thumbed, and dog-eared copy of ‘The 
Compleat Angler.” 

Like Walton, the author has a pleasing habit 
of now and again turning from the main purpose 
of her book to indulge in little flights of fancy, 
brief snatches of narration, or bits of microscopic 
delineation. Invariably, too, these sketches 
serve a definite purpose: they are not merely 
injected into the work, and are as necessary to 
it as the more prosaic parts of the book. It is, 
no doubt, the author’s habit of “browsing’”’ about 
which raises the book from the category of the 
tract to that of literature. 

The delightful manner in which the author 
dignifies what in other hands would have been a 
tedious section on Perennials may be intimated 
from this quotation, preceding the exposition on 
the planting and care of the larkspur: 

“How well I remember a sad, sad day in July 
when I dropped my doll on the stone pavement. 
The fright of that terrible moment when I saw 
my beautiful doll, crushed and broken at my feet, 
brought forth a scream from my husky little 
lungs. It had its effect, for the entire family 
were immediately on the scene. After being 
assured by my darling mother that the doll’s 
head could be mended, but with skepticism in 
my heart, I slowly stole away and found myself 
in the midst of the friendly larkspur bed. Here 
I threw myself down upon the ground and in my 
childish way sobbed my poor little aching heart 
out into the ears of these stately flowers. Lark- 
spurs were to me like wonderful fairies, who had 
the power to transform bad into good; and, sad 
of heart, I fell asleep. I dreamed of my beautiful 
doll, of its poor little broken neck, and in my 
My nurse maid wakened 
me, and in her arms carried me back to the nur- 
sery, and there in my little willow rocking chair 
sat my doll, all whole and perfect again. Of 
course, these wonderful larkspur fairies had 
made my doll all new.” 

One cannot resist quoting from Mrs. Sidle’s 
Nature descriptions. They are as irresistible 
as Nature itself. Who that has ever stood upon 
a hillside in the country and drank in the glories 
of an April day can steel himself to this enervat- 
ing cameo of spring called from a chapter of 
her book with the prosaic title ‘‘Bulbs’’? 

“Oh! the happiness of early spring! The 
rough March winds have died to gentle breezes 
that softly caress the swelling buds and early 
bursting blossoms. The early spring days 
awaken a restless longing to work in the moist 
black soil almost before the frost is out of the 
ground. I smell the smoke of burning leaves 
from some one’s bonfire. Oh! the cool of an 
April evening is the very breath of spring incar- 
nate. The bluebirds and robins are singing and 
twittering their love songs to each other, and 
fussily hopping from limb to bough, selecting a 
love spot for their nesting place. Back on the 
hillside where twilight is falling, the pink and 
green buds are waiting to expand with the dawn 





of the sunshine. All our weariness is lost in the 
joy of a bright spring morning followed by a 
tender capricious day with coluds and sunshine 
and occasional raindrops. Out-of-doors a few 
snowdrops and early tulips and daffodils are 
making a brave display. The spring bulbs are 
brilliant and sparkling and a warm glow pervades 
the garden.” 

Doesn’t that make you want to get out and 
scratch around? 

It is natural that, after the reader has been 
delighted with the varied enchantments of ‘Your 
Little Garden,’’ he should desire to know some- 
thing of the author’s own fairy land of fragrance. 
Mrs. Sidle, in her book, has seen to it that he 
gets a glimpse of this lovely bower, and in the 
chapter entitled “My Garden,” she presents a 
thoroughly delightful vignette of the charming 
prospect to which she has so often alluded. This 
chapter alone is worthy to rank with the best 
that has been written in the field of Nature 
literature. There is in it the breath of the winds, 
the sigh of rustling foliage, the ripple of running 
water—in short, the very glory of Nature. 

““My garden,” writes Mrs. Sidle, “‘is a place of 
winding walks, vine-covered arches, secret 
arbors, shady paths, frequent surprises, and 
hidden beauties. The winding paths lure us on 
to charms unknown until they disappear in the 
glen below. Through this glen runs the rippling 
brook, and at the water’s edge, flanked with tall 
orange and red lilies, rests in peaceful solitude my 
ever famous Japanese tea house.” 

And farther on, describing the stream that 
flows through the garden, the writer declares: 

“Just here the golden barked dogwood had 
spread its branches in a tangled mass across the 
stream and the young vines of the Virginia creeper 
had twined themselves in and out to form a can- 
opy over the waterfall. This was the bathing 
spot of the bird family. Here Mr. Scarlet Tan- 
ager dipped and preened his brilliant plumage to 
make ready for some new conquest. Have you 
ever watched this fickle little bird when he is in 
deep flirtation with Mrs. Goldfinch or Miss Vireo? 
Oh, he is a wicked little gayly-plumed knight, 
quite the Beau Brummel of the bird family. 
The robins, the bluebirds (dear little harbingers 
of Spring), the song sparrow and ever brilliant 
Mr. Blue Jay reveled in this waterfall in the 
bright sunshine. Down under the willows the 
sun-kissed cowslips poke their tiny heads out of 
the sand almost as soon as the snow is gone. 

. . . The fragrant breeze, as it comes fresh from 
the caress of the white lily bed, awakens a world 
of tender memories. In a moment it lifts the 
veil of years while one lives again the dreams of 
happy days. A magic door closes upon the 
world of work and strife. Everywhere is peace. 
The rustling of the leaves, the soft sighing of the 
wind, the gentle flutter of some petal as it falls 
from a full-blown flower, fills you with a content- 
ment beyond words to express. In such a spot 
one can dream dreams, weave fancies, and revive 
sweet memories. It helps one to live again the 
summers that are past.” 

And thus the reader wanders on through a 
myriad enchantments until his revery all too 
soon is brought up short by the author’s delicate 









announcement that she has reached the end of 
her book: With mixed emotions of delight at 
the enchanting description and regret at having 
so soon to part company, he reads on to the last 
line of the poem that concludes the, work, and 
finally closes the book with a sigh. 

So full of the spirit of Nature are these short 
final paragraphs that I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to quote once more. And surely there can 
be no more fitting conclusion to this wholly in- 
adequate appreciation of Mrs. Sidle’s volume 
than the conclusion of the book itself: 

“And thus I turn the last page of my wee, 
wistful garden book. When one is seized with a 
spirit of unrest as incomprehensible as its origin 
is obscure, then is the time to wander in among 
your flowers with the blue canopy of heaven 
above and the fresh black dirt beneath your feet. 
The red silken poppies peep out and smile at you 
and the sunshine filters through the tree-tops. 
Daylight fades, flushed rose and red and gold, 
by the borrowed radiance of the sun-stained 
clouds. The garden glows with the mystic 
light of the dying day. Surely this is the gar- 
dener’s supreme hour. The fragrance of the 
night-scented stocks and white tobacco steals o’er 
the still air, full and fresh and sweet, wafted from 
the wedding banquet of Night and Twilight. 

“The world is hushed and only the breeze in 
the trees above chants a lullaby to the dreaming 
flowers. 


“Good-night, little garden, sweet may thy slumbers 
be! 


I leave thee to the tender care 

Of the still earth and brooding air, 

As when the mother from her breast 

Lays the sleeping child to rest, 

And shades its eyes and waits to see 

How sweet its waking smile will be.” 

Again I say “‘My Little Garden,” by Josephine 

Rogers Sidle, is to be commended both to the 
amateur gardener and the lover of Nature. 


“LIFE AT ITS BEST” 


FOR many years Nathan Howard Gist has 
been radiating inspirational ideas from the 
Chautauqua-Lyceum platform. Millions have 
read his essays in newspapers and periodicals 
from coast to coast, but to see Mr. Gist in his 
home and in his office working out these ideals, 
while editor of a daily newspaper and pastor of 
a church of one thousand members, taking part 
on the Board of Education, and writing every 
day an essay that has succinctly discussed the 
philosophy of every day life, is an inspiration. 

It was natural that a collection of these liter- 
ary and philosophic gems should be collected in 
a book, and the book bears the appropriate title, 
“Life at Its Best.”” The introduction by Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman itself is sufficient to enlist the 
enthusiastic interest of all people who are con- 
cerned in the philosophy of every day life and 
right living. Dynamic, interesting and concise 
are the words that Dr. Cadman uses in his intro- 
duction, which are heartily confirmed by those 
who read the book. 

A few of the titles tell the story. “From 
Within Out,” “The Great American Game,” 
“The Message of the Lilies,” “If I were Twenty- 
one Again.” Every chapter and every page 
scintillates with the keen observations and 
thoughtful conclusions of one who has devoted 
his life to thought along these inspirational lines. 
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SOCIABILITY 


The mosquito is a sociable chap—he gives 
everybody a bite and a swell time afterward. 
4 4 4 

Judge—What is your name? 
Negro—George Washin'ton, sah. 
Judge—Are you the man who chopped 
down the cherry tree? 
Negro—No sah, jedge, | ain't done a stitch 
of work for more ‘n three years. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 4 
George—Ah wish ah had just two million 
dollars. 
Henry—And would you gib me half? 
George—Say, Nigger, ah wouldn't gib you 
onecent. Haven't you got ‘nough ambishon 
to wish fo’ you own money? 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 4 
“Do YOU TREAT EVERY GIRL LIKE 
THIS?” 
“| SHOULD SAY NOT—MOST OF THEM 
WOULDN'T STAND FOR IT.” 
—The Brown Jug. 
4 4 4 
First Man—What kind of leather makes 
the best shoes? 
Second Man—I don’t know, but banana 
skins make the best slippers. 
—The Green Gander. 
4 4 4 
MANY A MAN WHO HAS THE REPUTATION 
OF COMMANDING A GOOD SALARY, MERELY 
EARNS IT; HIS WIFE DOES ALL THE COM- 
MANDING. 
—The Houghton Line. 
4 4 4 
Don't complain so much about the new baby 
crying. Suppose all of your teeth were out. 
you had no hair and your legs were so weak 
you could not stand upon them. You'd prob- 


ably howl, too. 
—The Houghton Line. 
A 4 4 
“What is is, Mr. Interlocutor, that has 
fo’ legs and flies all around?” 
_ “TIL bite, Rastus. What is it that has 
four legs and flies all around?” 
‘A dead hoss, Mr. Interlocutor.” 
Jack-o-lantern. 
4 A 4 
PrRoF.—TomMoRROW I'LL LECTURE ON 
EVOLUTION. 
VOICE FROM LAST Row—OH, CUT OUT 
THE MONKEY BUSINESS. 


— Juggler. 


4 4 4 

“T used to think this movie queen was 
wonderful.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, but that was before her picture was 
in an advertisement telling that she uses the 
soapgmy father manufactures.” 

— Juggler. 


for over a week. 


HOW ABOUT A GOOD TEMPER? 


The way to be happy is to have a good heart, 
And a good liver, too, plays a pretty big part. 
A 4 4 

WiFE—SOME DAY YOU'RE GOING TO BE 
MIGHTY SORRY YOU MARRIED ME! 
Hupspy—Some Day? 
—The Brown Jug. 
4 4 4 
Man (entering grocery store)—I want two 
tuna fish. 
Grocer—You better stick to pianos. 
—Purple Parrot. 
4 4 A 
News item— ‘Four musicians hung to- 
gether at Sing Sing.’ A stringed quartette, 
one might almost say. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
A 4 4 
He—You are the first woman | have ever 
loved. 
She—I suppose you told another girl the 
same thing last night. 
He—You lie, woman; I haven't been out 
—The Brown Jug. 
A 


4 4 


IT WAS TEMPORARY 


“| like your solo work, but your ensemble 
is sadly defective,’ said the summer resort 
manager to the band leader. 

“Well, you see the regular ensemble player 
is sick and we have a substitute in his place 
for today only.” 


4 4 4 

CAN'T ALWAYS BE TRUTHFUL 

“The best of us have to be hypocrites at 
some time.” 

“How now?” 

“T was just condoling with my neightor 
over the loss of his graphophone. It got 
smashed last night.’ 

4 4 4 

Two Scots were fishing, but were new at 
the game. 

“Got a bite yet, Jock?” 

“Naw,” said Jock, “I don't believe my 
worm’s half trying.” —Pitt Panther 

4 4 A 


Reporter—Whose funeral is that? 
Bystander— John Brown's. 

Reporter—You don't mean it! 
Bystander—What do you think he's doing 


—practicing? —Voo Doo. 
A A A 
Judge—Twenty days for vagrancy; lock 
him up, Dan. 


Prisoner—But, your Honor, I am not as 
corrupt as Swift, as dissipated as Poe, as 
depraved as Byron, or as pervert as— 

Judge—That will do. Get the names of 
those other fellows, Dan, and bring them 
in. They're a bad lot. 

— Jack-o-lantern. 


TAKING STOCK 

“Two rude men stared at me!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cummings. 

“Perhaps they didn’t mean to be rude,”’ 
replied Miss Crayon. “Maybe they were 
assessors trying to estimate the value of 
your jewelry.” 


4 4 
A YOUNG FINANCIER 

The lesson was in multiplication and the 
teacher sought to impress upon little Tommy 
that three times two and two times three 
amounted to the same thing. 

‘‘Now,”’ said she, “if you could have two 
bags with three oranges in each, or three 
bags with two oranges in each, which would 
you choose?” 

“The three bags with two oranges in 
each,’ replied Tommy, without hesitation; 
“then I'd have one more bag to “bust.” ” 

a A 4 

She—Did you get a degree at college? 

He—Sure, I'm a B. C 

She—What's a B. C.? 

He—Bachelor by Choice. 

—Colorado Dodo. 


4 4 4 


AN ULTIMATUM TO- FATHER 


Bertha—Father informed me that he was 
very much opposed to Walter. 
Maud—And what did you say? 
Bertha—I notified father that interven- 
tion would mean war. 
4 A 4 


HE NEVER CAME BACK 
He—You mustn't believe everything you 
hear about me. 
She—Of course not. [| never hear any- 
thing about you but what you tell me. 
. 4 4 4 
BUT THEY HAVE TO 
Some men “‘stand”’ for their wife's cooking 
when they don't like to sit down to it. 
4 A 4 


OVERHEARD IN TRAVELING 


‘Not married yet! Why, | heard months 
ago that you were engaged to a certain 
young lady in Chelsea.” 

“No. I was engaged to an uncertain 
young lady in Chelsea, and that’s why I'm 
not married.” 


4 


A 4 4 
HADN'T ANY USE FOR IT 
Mrs. Brenton—Baby wants his own way, 
but I won't give it to him. 
Brenton—Give him mine, 
had it. 


I have never 


A 4 4 


CHEERFUL VIEW 
Hungry Tom—DLDo we have to go widout 
supper ? 
Albert—No. 
tomorrow. 


We merely postpone it un 
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it had a regular set of characters, but it has, and 
a very ancient one, too.” 

He took down a book and continued: ‘The 
alphabet has twenty-two consonants. Arabians 
do not usually make use of vowels, but they are, 
nevertheless, part of the script, and consist of 
tiny marks placed above or below the letters to 
which they belong. For the most part the letters 
have about the same sounds as those in our 
English alphabet. A few, however, have no 
equivalent in the Arabic, and vice versa. The 
sounds indicated by a few letters seem to be imi- 
tations of those made by certain animals. There 
is one that resembles the hiss of the viper and 
another that made by the angry camel. All 
Semitic languages are related, and Arabic and 
Hebrew have much in common; either the one 
sprang from the other, or both had a common 
origin.” 

Now I wanted to learn about the Doctor him- 
self and his work. While he was very willing to 
tell me all he could about Egypt and the Nile, 
he was altogether too modest to speak of the 
work he is still accomplishing. Every citizen 
of Sudan whom I had met en route was high in 
his praise of the American Mission, which began 
its work in Egypt in 1854. During its seventy 
years history it has been a powerful influence for 
good through the schools, hospitals, and churches 
it has established. 

Three languages have been taught: Arabic, 
English, and French. The United Presbyterian 
church is the pioneer Protestant denomination at 
work in this region. They have established over 
two hundred of these institutions along twenty- 
five hundred miles of the course of the river Nile, 
with an enrollment of nearly twenty thousand 
boys and girls, most of whom are Egyptians, al- 
though many Sudanese, and some Syrians, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews also attend. 

Hospitals, under the direction of American 
men and women and maintained by the Mission 
minister annually to the needs of many thou- 
sands. Some of the missionaries have spent 
from twenty to forty years in the work, and not 


Harbord said. 
stations. 


“Buenos Aires boasts of four 
There are two stations in Rio de 
Janeiro, two in Sao Paulo, while smaller stations 
operate occasionally, one in Bahia and in Per- 
nambuco. In Chile there are two stations oper- 
ating at Santiago. These stations, while perhaps 
not as powerful and well-organized as those of 
the United States, give a very fair degree of 
service in each instance, though for the most part 
the schedules are well interspersed with phono- 
graphic music. In Buenos Aires excellent broad- 
casting is given the people during the operatic 
season when the opera is broadcast direct from 
the Teatro Colon. 

“It is interesting to compare the ‘radio cover- 
age’ in the countries, Argentine, Brazil and Chile, 
with that of the United States. Here one station 
serves an area of roughly 6,000 square miles, 
while in South America one station serves more 
then 300,000 square miles. From these figures 
it is obvious that the South American broadcast- 
ing service is wholly inadequate, even in view of 
the fact that large sections are not extensively 
populated. 

“It cannot be said that radio broadcasting has 
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one of them would ever think of changing his 
occupation. 

Both Egyptians and Sudanese have responded 
to the efforts of this valiant band of “‘good Sam- 
aritans.”’ At the present time native graduates 
of the American Mission schools may be found 
holding important positions in public life from 
Alexandria on the coast to the confines of Abys- 
sinia, nearly three thousand miles distant as the 
river runs. 

The American Mission was the pioneer organ- 
ization in school work on the Nile. When it be- 
gan its work there were practically no schools for 
either boys or girls and no desire for education. 
At the present time schools cannot be built, fast 
enough to accommodate the numbers who plead 
for education. Oriental fathers used to say, “I 
never learned to read or write; why should my 
son doso? As for my daughter—she is no better 
than a camel.” Now the parents encourage 
their girls and boys to secure an education. 
Assiet College with a present enrollment of over 
seven hundred boys, instructed in modern build- 
ings, had its beginning in a donkey stable with 
four boys in attendance. 

The work of the Mission in Sudan began with 
some explorative work carried on in 1899 and 
1900. The pioneers in this work were G. K. 
Giffen, Dr. H. F. McLaughlin, a physician; and 
Dr. G. A. Sowash, and two of this trio still remain 
in the field. Dr. Giffen has just completed forty- 
three years of service in the Nile Valley, while 
Dr. Sowash has already finished his twenty- 
eighth year. They have both seen the work 
grow from humble beginnings to its present large 
proportions. 

The political situation on the. Nile is a matter 
not easily understood by those who have not lived 
long in the country. Egypt is at present at 
another climactic parting of the ways. The 
world is watching the experiment in self-govern- 
ment which has been on trial there. At the time 
the British withdrew from the internal affairs of 
Egypt it was generally expected the people would 
soon realize the enormous benefits that English 


Touring Up the River Nile 


control rendered them, but it was then freely pre- 
dicted that the experiment would turn out badly. 

The policy of absolute self-government and 
withdrawal of British troops was ‘advocated 
largely by the young men of the nation, who know 
little or nothing of the terrible state of affairs 
before the British occupancy. They were not 
disposed to listen to the saner counsel of the older 
heads. It was no great surprise to hear of the 
murder of Sir Lee Oliver Stack, Sirdar of the 
Sudan. Such an occurrence was expected long 
before. They would have been more surprised 
if something of that nature hadn’t taken place. 

A Sudanese chaplain just returning from Eng 
land who spoke to me through an interpreter 
remarked: ‘“‘The Egyptians have done little t 
make themselves beloved by the Sudanese, bu: 
they have done much to merit suspicion and dis 
trust. The civilized world has every reason to 
suspect that were Egypt given the possession o 
the Sudan she would very soon begin to deal with 
her as in former days, which the older Sudanes: 
fathers and mothers will never forget. The ver, 
thought of these days makes the mothers of the 
land hold their children closer to their breasts 
lest they be torn from them by the heartless slav: 
raiders.” The chaplain shook his head and close«! 
his eyes as though to shut out the awful vision 

“No,” he said, “the bones of too many thou- 
sands of the sons and daughters of the Sudan 
have been left to bleach by the roadside ever to 
induce the Sudanese to desire the Egyptian t 
rule over them. The rule of the Briton in the 
Sudan has been a most benevolent and a just 
rule, and the Sudanese has no desire for any 
other.” 

Dr. Sowash broke the silence that followed 
with a “God forbid.”” There was a nod of silent 
approval among those gathered about the 
swarthy-faced chaplain. The Doctor nodded 
good-night as I followed him along the balcony 
looking out for snakes, to the doorway leading 
inside. Together we climbed the flights of stairs 
to our rooms and turned in after looking again on 
that matchless night sky that enhalos the Nile 
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as yet captured the popular fancy in South 
America to anywhere near the extent that it has 
in the United States. There is not, as yet, a 
definite public consciousness to radio and its 
benefits, and owing to the lack of broadcasters, 
radio interest is ‘spotty.’ As far as the Argen- 
tine is concerned, the city of Buenos Aires is 
about the only one where radio broadcasting has 
become a factor sufficiently important to be 
recognized signally. In Brazil and Peru the 
interest is less marked than in Argentina, Rio de 
Janeiro being the only city served by powerful 
broadcast stations. Chile, on the other hand, 
has shown hearty popular response to the appeal 
of radio and its usefulness. 

“The various South American governments 
have already taken cognizance of radio broad- 
casting as a public service, and in most of the 
countries mentioned here there have been created 
laws and regulations governing wave lengths, 
power limits, and even program matters. In 
this respect Chile has perhaps been most pro- 
gressive. 

“I believe the whole-hearted support of the 
governments will be of material assistance to 


broadcasting and in most cases the governments 
are lending aid.” 

When I asked whether South Americans had 
arrived at a solution of the question, Who will 
pay for broadcasting? General Harbord replied 
“The broadcasting bill in South American coun- 
tries, in most cases, is paid by radio advertisers 
and the trade, the latter co-operating with sta 
tions to the extent of setting aside a percentage 
of their revenue from the sales of receiving sets 
as a broadcasting expense. Some stations ac- 
cept advertisements from various local mer 
chants, and these paid advertisements are sand 
wiched between the musical numbers which 
make up the program. There is as yet no indi 
cation as to whether the public has accepted this 
method of advertising. The novelty of radic 
and the scarcity of diversified programs probably 
make listeners tolerate advertising for the 
present at least.” 

South American listeners generally seem to 
prefer classical music, in fact being of Latin origin 
for the most part and artistic in temperament, 
music of all forms is acceptable to the South 
American radio audience. The remote line 
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control or “pickup” method of gathering special 
program features has not, of course, developed 
to anywhere near the extent that it has in this 
country, but numerous applications of this 
method are in vogue principally at Buenos Aires, 
where opera is broadcast from time to time from 
the opera house. Announcements are for the 
most part made in Spanish, with the exception of 
Brazil, where Portuguese, the national tongue, 
prevails. 

South America has a goodly portion of ama- 
teurs—young enthusiasts who have built their 
own receivers and who, in some cases, even oper- 
ate small local broadcasting stations. Quite a 
few of these experimenters ‘“‘reach out” occasion- 
ally to the States and other distant lands and 
receive broadcasting programs in various lan- 
guages. The greatest success is obtained in 
receiving from our stations, principally KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. Considerable radio data is pub- 
lished regularly in the newspapers of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Santiago, Chile. 

“With regard to trans-oceanic radio telegraphic 
communication, the high power station at Monte 
Grande, near Buenos Aires in Argentina, is in 
regular commercial traffic communication with 
Radio Central, New York, France, Germany, 
and other countries, and steps are being taken to 
extend this service.”’ General Harbord said. “In 
Brazil, the RCA and its associatiates are now 
building another high power station for com- 
munication with the United States and European 
countries and this is to form another link in the 
world-wide wireless chain of international radio 
telegraphic stations radiating from the United 
States to practically every important trade center 
of the world,” he added. 

“Because of the tremendous strides made in 
the United States in the development of radio 
broadcasting, a foreign visitor while observing 
South American radio conditions may be some- 
what impressed with the apparent slow progress 
being made there. After one has the facts, how- 
ever, and has reviewed local conditions, it is evi- 
dent that in the main most South American 
nations have done remarkably well during the 
last two years.- Plans are on foot everywhere, 
and in particular at Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro 
and Santiago to build powerful broadcasting sta- 
tions, a project which has in some cities inter- 
ested the RCA and others to the extent of finan- 
cial support. These new stations are, of course, 
the key to further development in South Amer- 
ica, and once in operation will do for South 
American countries what our own major stations 
have done to build up in the short space of four 
years a listening audience of from a few thousand 
to an estimated total of nearly twenty millions. 
Certainly the factor of isolation and inadequate 
modes of communication already will prove a 
most important raison d’etre for the rapid expan- 
sion of radio, once the people grasp the full signi- 
ficance of this great force.” 


A Famous Hotel and Hotel 


Executive Continued from page 464 


jasmine and purple bougainvillas, all real Spanish 
flowers in bloom, are used for the decorations. 
The windows of this patio are capped witha 
projection of fancy tile, the glass being protected 
by heavy rusted bars, the panes being of bottle 
ends and staggered as was customary in the days 
of the Inquisition to protect the inmaeni from 
hurled stilettos. Lights and potted plants on 
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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the “Scientific American” 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some 
new advance in the telephone art. Con- 
stant experiment and observation are 
winning new secrets of chemistry, of 
electricity and magnetism, and of mat- 
ter. Nature’s unseen quarry is yield- 
ing to the researches of the laboratory 
that exact scientific knowledge which is 
among the telephone engineer’s most 
priceless resources. The workshop of 
the telephone engineer is a scientific 
laboratory. Here he studies and ex- 
periments with principles and laws of 
our physical environment and sets them 
to aid us in our daily lives. 

Forty-nine years ago the telephone 
was born in a scientific laboratory—a 
very small laboratory, to be sure, as it 


numbered in its personnel none but 
Bell and his assistant. As the Bell 
System has grown that laboratory has 
grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, 
in distance covered, in numbers, in per- 
fection. Countless are the milestones 
marking progress in the telephone art 
that have come from the laboratory. 
Today the laboratory numbers 
among its personnel 3000 employees, 
more than half of whom are skilled 
scientists and engineers. Headed by 
a vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, it is 
known as the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., and forms an indispensable 
department of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





the sills are set in real sandstone. Old-fashioned 
horn lanterns are suspended from the beams of 
the trellis and the typical old Spanish courtyard 
bell is reproduced. The doors are of old wood, 
and the hardware, locks, handles and nails show 
the verdigris green ryst. All the furniture is the 
exact replica of the antique Spanish in the 
minutest detail. The table tops are heavy with 
wrought-iron stands, the chairs solid and com- 
fortable; the wall seats have quaint carved backs. 
The pottery was imported at great expense from 
Spain and adds a touch to the patio atmosphere. 

Since the opening of El Patio in all its won- 
drous beauty, typifying with vivid realism all 
the beauty of old Spain, Mr. Lee has been termed 
by the press the “David Belasco of the Hotel 
Business,’ for, as David Belasco has always been 
considered the greatest of all dramatic producers, 
so Mr. Lee is already recognized as one of the 


foremost authorities on hotel operation in the 
world. 

The idea of a Spanish garden or patio as a place 
of entertainment for the winter season appealed 
to Arthur Lee more strongly than anything he had 
considered since he had become manager of the 
two hotels, So it was that he made exhaustive 
search to produce such a garden within the 
Hotel McAlpin. Realizing that in the last few 
years the chief form of public entertainment had 
been Hawaiian music and dances, followed by 
Russian dances and music, with an attempt at a 
later date of reproducing the Tut-Ankh-Amen 
period, he felt that the public was clamoring for 
a change, and knowing that there is nothing 
more beautiful in the world than the pure Cas- 
tilian art, he was the first to produce in the 
States a replica of some dreams of airy castles 
in Spain with real atmosphere. 
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Wellesley, the College 


Beautiful Continued from page 478 
color and motto, they give for the first time their 
musical cheer, class cheer and class song. 

And then there is Float Night,.the night when 
the Vikings, again in colorful array, ride their 
boats; when the Mayflower, perhaps, sails Lake 
Waban—all this after night has fallen and the 
moon has risen showing old Waban in all her 
glory—the brightly-colored floats pass in review 
before the guests gathered on the banks of the 
lake. But I must not forget the crew competi- 
tion which comes before the floats, just as the 
sun is going down behind the hills. Then the 
class crews compete for honors, and with the 
college body on the shore singing class and crew 
songs, each crew struggles valiantly for that 
victory so coveted. 

This is Wellesley’s fiftieth birthday. With 
pomp and pageant such as befits a monarch, the 
Wellesley students and alumnz are celebrating 
this event—the birth of one of the greatest wo- 
mens’ colleges in the world. Fifty years ago the 
founder was putting forth every effort on the 
one building of which Wellesley could boast— 
College Hall, the one that was destroyed in the 
fire of 1914. Today, with her new Student 
Alumnez Building in all its beauty, her Founder’s 
Hall, and the thought that with the attainment 
of the nine million dollars semi-centennial cam- 


paign, Wellesley is well on her way to realizing 
all that her founder wished for her that day when 
he looked out over the campus and dreamed. 

Since Wellesley’s campaign for funds in 1921, 
when she acquired $2,700,000, there has been 
added to the fund $3,050,000, making the total 
raised to date $5,750,000 on the $9,000,000 cam- 
paign. The untiring energy of Wellesley women 
in this as well as every other enterprise for their 
Alma Mater cnnot be too greatly praised. Clubs 
and societies from the shores of Moosehead Bay 
to the sagebrush of California are working and 
pushing ahead for their “‘College Beautiful.” 

The semi-centennial pageant, ‘““The Quest,” 
written by Marie Warren Potter, is founded on 
the Platonic Recollection Myth. The story is 
one of winged souls, who after glimpsing heavenly 
wisdom, truth, and beauty, carry their vision to 
mankind. The realm of the fairies is come true 
under the magic touch of Mr. Dugald Walker, of 
New York, who is the designer of the pageant. 
All that he touches is instantly enwrapped with 
resplendent beauty. It is said that one of the 
most elaborate scenes in the pageant will be made 
of spools. 

On this momentous birthday, three presidents 
of New England colleges will bring greetings to 
Wellesley—President Agnell of Yale, President 
Woolley of Mount Holyoke, and President Lowell 
of Harvard. 

In the fifty years of her life, Wellesley has 
become a guiding star—a light set high in the 


firmament of education for women. There she 
stands—proud, majestic, inspiring—unafraid to 
be the leader where others fear to tread. Her 
ideals, her attainments, her struggles, have sent 
out to the world women fired by the desire to 
serve her—and in their service to her, they have 
made this world a better place tolive in. Welles- 
ley hitches her wagon to a star and it is this 
spirit of struggling to attain to great heights that 
she passes on to her daughters. She turns out 
women with big minds, inspired hearts and 
healthy bodies. More than this—she inoculates 
each one with Wellesley spirit, Wellesley striving, 
Wellesley love of the beautiful. 

Wellesley! with pomp and pageantry and de- 
voted love, your daughters give thanks for your 
birth. In the spirit of the college which we all 
love, we will strive to forge ahead, and as the 
years go steadily onward, we will serve you and 
make you greater and greater until you will have 
attained an eminence that shall o’ershadow all 
others of your kind in the universe. All this we 
will do for the college we love. In the words o/ 
‘Alma Mater”: 


We'll sing her praises now and ever, 
Blessed fount of truth and light 

Our heart’s devotion, may it never 
Faithless or unworthy prove. 

We'll give our lives and hopes to serve her, 
Humblest, highest, noblest—all, 

A stainless name we will preserve her, 
Answer to her every call. 
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A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
FROM ARTHUR L. LEE 


you, as a visitor, get your first impression of New York 
from the hotel you select. 

And because I want you to think well of this «Big City’’ I as- 

sure you that your visit to the Hotel McAlpin will be the most 

comfortable, carefree and pleasant you have ever enjoyed. 

Every member of the McAlpin staff is ready and anxious to 
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A Woman in the 
Banking World Continued from page 460 


would fill a book. But that does not concern 
banking and since banking is my chosen field of 
endeavor in the everyday world, we won’t talk 
any more of the war. 

“After it was all over, I entered the service 
of the Paris office of the Bankers Trust Company 
and for four busy years did my best to learn the 
business and help build up the institution. My 
next mové was into my present position. 

“During the war, women demonstrated their 
ability to work shoulder to shoulder with men, 
and since the war experiments in placing women 
in positions of trust have been so successful that 
the offer of a position such as this is more a trib- 
ute to our sex and to the great respect that men 
are conceding women in the business world than 
to me personally. Every girl or woman who 
handles her job capably and efficiently is helping 
to wear away that old prejudice against women 
in business and is making the road easier for 
every other woman. 

“Nor do I believe that a woman need lose her 
femininity in the business world. That depends 
entirely upon her own character. I am a firm 
believer that we may be as we want to be, that 
not only can we keep our personalities up to our 
personal ideals for them, but we can emulate the 
great personalities about us. Our own personal 
development calls for serious consideration and 
painstaking preparation, that each person be 
himself yet consciously striving to bring out the 
best that is within. This is not accomplished by 
aimless wishing, but is the reward of concen- 
trated effort. 

“It is great to be alive in this new era and to 
feel that conscientious effort is being rewarded 
regardless of sex. A great bank has given me 
this opportunity. Now I must do the rest.” 


The Throne of Music 
in America 


politan Opera House, it is possible to give them. 

“T do hope that before very long all those con- 
cerned may agree upon the erection of an opera 
house, which in every way shall be worthy of 
this great city and of what admittedly has come 
to be the foremost operatic organization in the 
world, and above all, which shall be so arranged 
as to conform to that genuinely democratic senti- 
ment which in many ways is, and in all ways 
ought to be, characteristic of America.” 

If there is one place in the country that should 
have an ‘opera house worthy of the name and 
worthy of the nation, it is New York, for America 
has become a veritable stage for the test of artis- 
tic musical genius. Why not provide a setting 
and an auditorium, and give at least a portion 
of the attention to auditoriums for opera that is 
given to stadiums and baseball parks? Without 
music, the music that George Eastman rightly 
says is needed to fill the soul of mankind, the 
nation must perish. 

Nor, as Mr. Kahn declares, can we afford to 
deride that distinctively new tendency in Ameri- 
can music which is manifested by the vogue of 
Jazz. Mr. Kahn’s views with regard to this 
American institution, for it has reached the stage 
in importance where it may safely be called 
such, are worthy of the study of the so-called 
intelligenzia who scoff at the notion of a new 
kind of music. With regard to Jazz, the presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan says:]] + my 


Continued from page 470 


“It is easy enough to deride or disparage that 
thing, but any movement which, in its rhythm 
and in other respects, bears so obviously the 
American imprint, which has divulged new instru- 
mental colors and values, which has taken so 
firm a footing in our own country, aroused so 
much attention abroad, and is an object of such 
great interest to foreign musicians visiting here— 
any such movement must be taken seriously. 

“There is a vast amount of talent among 
players and composers of jazz. It will have to 
purge itself of crudities, it will have to frown 
upon vulgarity, it will have to eliminate, not 
humor, but clowning, it will have to aim, as some 


of its leaders do, at evolution from its present 
stage. We should try to help and hasten that 
process. 

“Instead of ‘turning up our noses’ at Jazz, in 
superior musical virtue and fastidiousness of 
taste, we ought rather to take the attitude of 
spurring it on with friendly interest, of setting it 
the task to progress toward further and higher 
achievement, and of giving actively sympathetic 
encouragement to every sincere attempt to 
develop this peculiarly American product into a 
fruitful contribution to musical art.” 

Back to music—the music of the soul—the 
language of heaven! 





Deaf? A post-card brings joy of 
good hearing again 


Amazing Invention enables deaf to hear instantly 
Sent on Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Some folks imagine that deafness is merely a per- 
sonal annoyance. But it’s far more than that. It 
ruins the disposition. Upsets the nerves. And 
taxes the health. 

Now science has proven it is needless to remain 
deaf. A remarkable little personal hearing aid has 
been perfected by a group of New York scientists. 
Immediately restores good hearing even to the 
poorest ears. Results are immediate—there is no 
waiting—no delay—no danger. You hear at once— 
clearly, distinctly, naturally. 

The inventors are so sure you will be elated with 
this wonderful little discovery that they offer to 


send it to you without a string of any kind—for ten 
days’ free trial. No red tape—no deposit—no 
C. O. D.’s of any kind. To take advantage of this 
liberal trial offer, simply write to the Dictograph 
Products Corporation, Department 1306-C, 220 
West 42nd Street, New York City. In justice to 
yourself, please do this now. 

If you have lost hope through other methods, we 
are even more anxious to have you try this remark- 
able little invention. For it will not fail you, and 
there is nothing for you to lose. Simply send name 
and address now. 
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Crossing the Sinai Desert 
By THE EDITOR 


Another installment of the fascinating account of Mr. Chapple’s recent trip through the 
Near East and the heart of the Holy Land. 
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To those making their first trip to Switzer- 
land, the Official Agency of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads, in New York, desires to be of spe- 
cial service. It has for distribution the indi- 
vidual booklets of practically all resorts in 
Switzerland, maps, guide books, transporta- 
tion time tables, etc. Its services are free 
and gladly given. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever attractive for 
its beauty, wealth, and intellect. Excursions to Mt. 
Blanc, 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon 
line. Educational center. Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic city of Europe, 
where Swiss life in town and country is vividly por- 
trayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY will take 
you to the BERNESE OBERLAND with its lovely 
resorts of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to the 
garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN :—Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY 
carries you to the top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the lovely resorts 
of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 


MONTREUX, TERRITET, GLION, ROCHERS 
DE NAYE, beautiful as a dream, are reached by lux- 
urious express trains with observation and dining cars 
from the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY, CHAMONIX are also served by an 
electric railway leading through a picturesque and 
romantic alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc range. 
LUGANDO, in the Swiss Italian lake district, you will 
find a floral paradise, basking in perennial sunshine. 
THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, offer an endless 


choice of fascinating resorts. While in this region you 
will want to linger at:— 


ST. MORITZ, world famous for its wonderful location 
and sports advantages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at the portal of 
the Alps, known as the Athens on the Limmat. 


LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, its loveliness pro- 
verbial, its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting. 

Opportunities for perfect sport, in endless variety, are 
inexhaustible—Golf everywhere. 


Write for literature. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Seat Services for Jerusalem,” the rail- 


road time table declared. It read like a 

“church notice” bulletin at the Waldorf. 
The time was given in Arabic numerals, but the 
hours were numbered up to twenty-four. There 
is no doubling of time here, and so the familiar 
A.M. and P.M. are eliminated. There was a reg- 
ular series of conventions that Sunday at the 
Cairo terminal from which the Jerusalem express 


* leaves at 8.35. For a half-hour previous to the 


departure the passengers leaned out through the 
windows, laughing and joking with the newsboys 
while vendors “worked” the train. 

The Orient has a great passion for buying and 
selling, and here, at the station, energy seems 
mostly concentrated on selling. Boys and women 
walked back and forth alongside the train, 
shouting out the merits of their goods and seem- 
ingly reaping a rich harvest. 

In the waiting room I observed a white- 
bearded old. man placidly smoking a bubbling 
water pipe. Pensively he was puffing away, his 
mind evidently far from his surroundings. I 
wondered what he was thinking about and im- 
mediately determined to find out. Calling an 
interpreter, I approached the old chap, who, 
when greeted by the American, looked up, 
nodded, and offered me one of the mouth pieces 
of his bottle pipe. I sat down beside him, de- 
termined to initiate myself in the mysteries of 
this Oriental method of inhaling the fragrant 
weed. I pulled with the suction of a vacuum 
cleaner and the smoke passed through the water 
while the caked tobacco burned with the slow- 
ness and the glow of charcoal. My mouth was 
a bit too small for the bulb and after a whiff or 
two it seemed as if I were getting more air than 
tobacco smoke so I finished up with an American 
cigarette that, to me at least, had much more of 
a kick. 

My Lady Nicotine reveries were abruptly put 
to an end when I observed the rush toward the 
train and heard the air brakes sizzle. I joined 
the mad scramble and reached the door of my 
compartment just in time. The whistle began 
to shriek shrilly, the bell to clang, while the 
engine slowly gathered speed as it drew the train 
out of the shed and into the open. 

The route we followed led over the delta lands 
of the Nile where smiling fields made glad the 


“‘fellaheen”’ or farmers who enjoyed a rich harvest 
and who sat with their lunch boxes overtopped 
with green figs on their knees, worrying little 
about either railroad block-systems or legislation. 

At the first station we came to, the train 
stopped. I looked out. The brakemen had de- 
scended and were moving about as though they 
had all the time in the world. It looked like a 
long wait, and so I followed their example. 
Stepping out of my compartment, I wandered 
about through the station and, in one corner, 
came upon a white-bearded sheik. My inter- 
preter told me he was repeating the one hundred 
different names of God in his prayers, but he 
informed me that Allah was the most sacred of 
all His titles. 

The old man told me that one-twelfth of the 
year the Moslems go without eating in daylight. 
In the month of Ramadan they never break 
their fast from sunrise to sunset except, as my 
informant slyly admitted, when they eat a hulled 
and mashed dish of some kind of beans. This 
proves that Boston is not the original bean- 
eating: hub. 
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The aged sheik related some interesting tradi- 
tions, one of which is that on the mid-month 
day the great Sundrah Tree in Paradise is shaken 
and that every leaf that falls bears upon it the 
name of one who will be called to the Great 


[ OR IS THE E HEADQUARTERS for many of the archeological and excavating parties which are 
Old Thebes of “the hundred gates” is near at hand. For centuries 

There is no computing the vast amount of wealth and labor 
which was expended on the temples and tombs here and across the river in the Valley of the Kings. 
The temple of Karnak is enormous, with far-stretching avenues of rams and sphinxes, with towering 
pylons, broad courts and forests of lotus-capped pillars. 
tians called it the “Throne of the World” 


constantly working in Egypt. 
this was a favorite city of the Pharoahs. 


Beyond. When I was leaving the holy man, I 
bowed and, said in my most oratorical manner, 
“May your leaf never fall.” 

The sheik glanced up, shook his head sadly, 
and smiled. “Kismet!” he replied solemnly 
after a moment. As I rushed back to the train 
the fateful word was ringing in my ears. 

Back in the compartment a twinkling-eyed 
young Egyptian taught me my first sentence in 
Arabic. “La la imshi,” he said, and I repeated 





the words after him until I knew them by heart, <S 
Then, determined to use the words before I for- 
got them, when a lady in the next compartment 
offered me some native candy which she had just 
purchased, I thanked her in the sentence which 








EUROPE 


Whatever your travel re- 
quirements may be, the 
United States Lines can 
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First Class 


cabins and suites provide the 
utmost in luxury and comfort. 
Service and cuisine of surpass- 
ing excellence. 


Economy Trips 


in “cabin” and second class mean 
every comfort at low cost. 


Students’ Tours 


in clean, comfortable and exclu- 
sive tourist third class accommo- 
dations. Round-trip steamship 
fare as low as $155, New York 
and England. 


Holy Year Tours 


to Rome, the “Ideal Route” is via 
Cherbourg. The ships and special 
religious festivities are detailed in 
the book, “Holy Year—Rome.” 


Veterans’ Tours 
for ex-service men and their fam- 
ilies: 30-day all-expense trips to 
France and the Battlefields. 


Dedicated to the great god Ammon, the Egyp- 


I had been led to believe was a polite response. 
Imagine my surprise when the woman arched her 
eyebrows and haughtily turned her head away. 
It was then I learned that the words preserve the 
classic American expression “Go chase yourself.” 
Then and there I ceased trying to learn Arabic. 

For some distance the railroad to Jerusalem 
skirts the Suez Canal. As I looked out of the 
window through the growing darkness I could 
see groups of black sails silently making their 
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way up and down the waterway. It was this 
scene that inspired the title of Olive Schriner’s 
famous novel, “Ships That Pass in the Night.” 
The canal reminded me somewhat of our own 
Cape Cod canal. In places it is not wide enough 
to enable boats to pass each other and there is a 
continual gruff honk of horns as they meet and 
salute each other with a curt “After me!” They 
snuggle close to the sand embankment, poking 
their bows into the first open channel that 
appears. 

At the witching hour of midnight we arrived 
at Kantara on the Suez. The “through train” 
to Jerusalem finishes its run here. “Everyone 
out” is the call at this point on the frontier 
where the original Jerusalem sleeper is awaiting 
their passengers from the other side. It was a 
line of marvelously patient people that lined 
up with their luggage awaiting the signal to em- 
bark. There was every sort of costume in that 
group that I had met on all my travels in the 
Levant. At last we crossed the Suez canal in 
a gasoline ferry-boat from which we could look 
out and down the lane of light leading on to 
Arden on the Red Sea which has been called ‘‘the 
jumping-off place of the Universe.’”’ Custom 
duties were collected in a haphazard fashion. 
There was a Babel of tongues buzzing around 
me. It seemed that no two officials spoke the 
same language. There was no apparent method 
in the system. A slip of paper went one way 
and a slip of paper another. Baggage was sent in 
one direction and the passenger in the opposite. 
I was agreeably surprised amid this confusion to 
find a representative of the American Express 
Company who dispatched me over the frontier 
like a piece of perishable goods with tracer and 
way bill attached. 

From one of the officials who spoke a bit of 
English, I learned that typewriters are heavily 
taxed here and that many are sent in bond. 
Phonograph records, motion pictures and pistols 
are under a ban as strict as the Mosaic code or 
gun powder. 

Now we were in the Sinai Desert, tired and 
weary. All night long the cars hurried over the 
sands of this ancient wilderness where Moses 
wandered with the Children of Israel for forty 
years and where the “Well of the Oath” still 
quenches the thirst of the Nomads. 

Sleep was out of the question, and so I spent 
most of the night gazing through the window at 
the monotonous whirring golden sea shimmering 
in the moonlight. A desert sky canopied the 
scene. An infinite number of clusters of stars 
seemed to overhang the contracted horizon. Not 
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a breath of air stirred—even the flies and mos- 
quitoes with which the Orient abounds seemed 
to find it impossible to live in the lifeless air of 
these wastes. 

At one stop I went out upon the platform and 
caught a glimpse of a tribe of Bedouins who had 
roamed these parts for centuries. They had all 
gathered to “‘see the train come in.’”’ Near the 
water tank were the black tents in which they 
sleep and which, when they move to other sur- 
roundings they fold and’ “silently steal away.” 
These wandering tribes of the desert live largely 
on camels’ milk and scarcely ever see a green 
thing—even a blade of grass is almost a novelty 
to them. 

On either side of the railroad built by the 
British during the war, is a pipe.line carrying 
water to the fields of the Promised Land. On the 
other side is another line of pipe which carries 
the oil that serves as fuel for the locomotive. 
Even here, where there was scarcely another 
living thing, there was an infinite number of the 
haggard, hungry dogs of the East. They blinked 
their eyes and wagged their tails as I fed them 
crumbs from my lunch. 

One thing that the region lacks is civic or fra- 
ternal organization. With the exception of an 
occasional mission there is scarcely any evidence 
that the word fraternity is understood. Animals 
seem closer to these people than their fellow men. 
The Arab lives with his horse by day and night. 
During the light of day he rides the horse in the 
manner that has many times been pictured by 
the artists, and in the evening he sleeps in the 
tent with him. The Arab nomad, it would ap- 
pear, treats animals with more consideration 
than human associates. He appreciates the 


_ gratitude of dumb animals and refuses to allow 


them to be killed. Even the fleas which are the 
scourge of the Orient are sacred and must not be 
destroyed. This same human interest in all 
God’s creatures is manifested by Americans who 
utilize their names as titles for civic and fraternal 
organizations. We already have great organiza- 
tions named after animals, such as ‘““The Moose,” 
“Elks,” “Lions,” ‘“Eagles,”’ “Owls,” etc. Dogs, 
camels, horses and mules have not yet been 
honored in this way, although they are usually 
considered man’s most faithful friends. 

The innate love and appreciation of animals 
by humans the world over is indicated in the 
popularity of such trade marks as the Pathe 
rooster, the Victor Company’s spotted dog, 
Camel cigarettes, Goldwyn’s lion and the goat 
for Glacier Park. This kind of insignia can be 
traced back to the eagle of the Roman Empire 
and the sacred cow of Egypt which recent exca- 
vations have indicated, goes farther back into 
the history of mankind than anything yet dis- 
covered in the marvelous revelations of excava- 
tion in the ancient world. 

In those hours of reflection I thought many 
times of that look at Luxor from whence had 
come the news which proved of more general in- 
terest to Europe and America than the details 
concerning the life of any living monarch. How- 
ard Carter at the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen had 
crowned a long dead but new born king. A 
treasury of relics had been moved before the 
dispute with the Egyptians officials stopped all 
the activity which has recently begun again. 
There are now thirty-six unopened cases awaiting 
Carter’s inspection—the basis for a novel of 
travel and history carrying the atmosphere of 
the most ancient of peoples. 

There was really nothing to see at Luxor and 
the plethora of ruins soon palls on the visitor. 
The mummy of King Tut is yet to be discovered 
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and Mr. Carter insisted it would be impossible 
to continue the work until the restrictions and 
discourtesies of the Public Works Department 
are removed. Seeing Luxor from an aeroplane 
scarcely qualifies me as an expert in Egyptology, 
but I did feel a thrill of wonderment when I stood 
before the glass case containing the chair in 
which he sat and the chariot in which he rode, 
while all about me were the decorations. A large 
coiled snake which symbolizes the key to life, 
appears everywhere. There were numerous elab- 
orately decorated and inlaid jewel boxes in the 
collection with the sandals. 

An afternoon with the mummies in that mu- 
seum and the relics that are preserved indicated 
that. the Egyptians of old were a small people 
with slender hands. In the mouth of one of the 
mummies was an indication of a gold filling— 
almost perfectly preserved—a tribute to the skill 
of the ancient dentists. 

A giant statue indicates an ancient king with 
his arm about his wife, the queen—an impressive 
symbol of amicable domestic relations that it 
might be well to duplicate in these dizzy days 
when divorces offset the impressiveness and so- 
lemnity of marital relations. Cleopatra’s obelisk, 
counted the one rare Egyptian relic, belongs to 
the City of New York and conveys the record of 
the other side of the picture. 

Every hour of the long and lonely vigil of the 
desert made me realize how closely human beings 
can come to Jehovah in the stunning silence of 
the Sinai. When the train stopped I could al- 
most imagine the voice of God speaking in the 
winds as they swept along in the whirling dust. 
We seemed closer to the veil between the finite 
and the infinite than in any other place on earth 


and now I could understand why the Children 
of Israel were disciplined in the desert which so 
enhances the beauty and glory of verdure that it 
requires but little of the glory of growing things 
to impress one with the beauties of Paradise and 
the considerate kindness of the Creator in caring 
for and providing the necessities of life for human 
beings. 

In these moments there came to me an im- 
pulse to pray with the opening day, the time 
when humans most need divine care. While we 
are asleep we are immune from most of the 
dangers which confront us during the day. All 
human kind then has the innocence of the slum- 
bering babe. In the dimming light I looked upon 
a typical far-western landscape of rolling plains. 
I had to !ook again to assure myself that I had 
not been catapulted back to America during the 
few minutes I had dozed. Here were corn fields 
and, far in the distances, community villages 
and camps. Again I rubbed my eyes to see if it 
was really black earth before us or merely more 
sand. 

The Sinai desert was left behind and I was 
now looking over into the land of Canaan with 
memories of Egypt somewhat different from 
those who had followed Moses into the Promised 
Land. 














EUROPEAN TRAVEL HINTS 


(Copyright, “1925, By Bennett's Travel Bureau Inc., s00 Fijth 
Avenue, New York, and reprinted by special oermission) 
Notes for your Note Book—What to See and 
Where to See It 


CHANNEL CROSSING BY AIR AND STEAMER 
(All rates subject to change without notice) 


"THERE are five companies operating aero- 

plane crossings between London and Paris, 
with six to eight services daily. The fares are 
the same on all lines. For a single journey the 
rate is French francs 300, or £ 6-6-0. The air 
passage is from 2 to 24% hours. Passengers are 
conveyed without charge to and from the center 
of Paris and London Westend hotels, and the 
aerodromes (Bourget, Paris, and Croyden, Lon- 
don). 

Between London and Brussels, and London- 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, there is a daily service. 
The air passage of the former is 24 to 214 hours 
and the rate is £ 5-5-0 or Belgian francs 250. 
To Amsterdam the air passage is two hours and 
the fare £ 6-6-0. 

On trains connecting with the channel crossing 
steamers we advise the use of second class in 
England as the tickets are issued using second 
class throughout, and to use third class in Eng- 
land it is necessary to make up special tickets, 
thus losing the advantage of the through rates, 
with little or no saving. On the night crossings 
we advise that first class be used on the steamers’ 
A supplementary fare will have to be paid for 
the difference, and staterooms are charged extra. 
However, the amount will probably not equal 
your hotel bill in London. 
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The most popular steamer crossings are the 
following: 

(1) DovereCalais is the shortest passage, but 
the roughest in bad weather and also the most 
expensive. The actual sea crossing is 114 to 144 
hours. Daily service. Fare, first class, London 
to Paris, £3-17-5. Second class, £2-14-1. 
Change on steamer from second to first is 3/6 
additional. 

(2) Folkstone-Boulogne is similar to the 
Dover-Calais service, with actual sea crossing 
of 1% hours. Daily service. Fare, first-class, 
London to Paris, £ 3-10-1. Second class, £ 2-8-6. 
Change on steamer from second to first is 3/6 
additional. 

(3) Dover-Boulogne is a combination of the 
two above routes used for night travel. Actual 
sea-crossing, 1 hour and 40 minutes. Daily ser- 
vice. This is the quickest but least comfortable 
of the night crossings. Fare, London to Paris, 
first class, £ 3-13-10. Second-class, £ 2-11-8. 
Change on steamer from second to first is 3/6 
additional. 

(4) Southampton-Havre is the most comfort- 
able night crossing and is recommended. Inter- 
esting breaks of journey can be made at Win- 
chester and Rouen to and from the ports without 
extra charge. Actual sea-crossing, 614 hours. 
Daily except Sunday. Fare, first-class, London 
to Paris, £2-18-6. Second class, £ 2-0-6. 
Change on steamer from second to first is 10/6 
additional. 

(5) Newhaven-Dieppe has an actual sea-cross- 
ing of 3 hours and 10 minutes to 4 hours. Day 
and night service daily. Fare, first class, London 
to Paris, £2-18-11. Second class, £2-0-11. 


Change on steamer from second to first is 8/9 
additional. 

(6) Dover-Ostend is the most satisfactory 
service from London to Brussels. Actual seq 
passage, 3 hours and 50 minutes to 4 hours. 
Service daily. Fare, first class, £2-18-7. Sec- 
ond class, £ 2-0-7. Change on steamer from 
second to first is 4/ additional. 

(7) The Harwich-Antwerp crossing is a night 
service from London to Brussels that has a sea 
passage of 9 hours. Service daily except Sun- 
day. Fare, first class, £3-4-10. Second class, 
£ 2-3-6. Change on steamer from second to 
first is 10/ additional. 

(8) The Harwich-Hook of Holland is the best 
night route in crossing to The Hague or Amster- 
dam or points in Germany. The steamers are 
clean and well built. Actual sea passage is 7 
hours and 20 minutes. Service daily except 
Sunday. Fare, London-Hague, first class, 
£ 3-5-4. Second class, £2-4-1. Fare, London- 
Amsterdam, first class, £ 3-12-5. Second class, 
£ 2-9-6. Change on steamer from second to 
first is 10/ additional. 

(9) Folkstone-Flushing is a day service with 
a sea passage of 5 hours and 30 minutes to 6 
hours. Daily crossings. Fare, London-Hague, 
first class, £ 3-5-4. Second class, £ 2-4-1. Fare, 
London-Amsterdam, first class, £3-12-5. Sec- 
ond class, £ 2-9-6. Change on steamer from 
second to first is 10/ additional. 


EUROPEAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 
HE Customs examination is one of the chief 
obstacles to the pleasure of European travel. 
Travelers should remember when dealing with 
foreign Customs officials that courtesy begets 
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courtesy, and that civility costs nothing. Each 
person should first see that all of his luggage is 
unlocked and presented for inspection at the 
same time. Generally European Customs in- 
spectors make the examination a matter of for- 
mality, especially when tourists are traveling 
together in a party. The fact that one carries 
the minimum of luggage eliminates the possibility 
of importing merchandise. At a seaport the 
examination is generally made at the debarkation 
pier. If landing in England or France it is pos- 
sible to send the large luggage on to London or 
Paris for examination. Hand luggage is often 
inspected on the through trains by the Customs 
officials (example, going from Brigue, Switzer- 
land, to Domo d’Ossola, Italy), but trunks are 
always examined within the Customs station. 
As noted elsewhere, luggage registered through 
from Paris to London or vice versa, may be ex- 
amined at port of departure and upon arrival at 
destination. Luggage not registered through will 
be opened at ports of departure and landing. 
Travelers crossing the Channel by airplane may 
have their hand-luggage examined at the aero- 
drome fields of departure and landing. There are 
usually two examinations at every railroad fron- 
tier, one by officials of the country of departure 
and the other by officials of the country of entry. 

All countries charge duty on importing mer- 
chandise, and nearly all countries on new wear- 
ing apparel. Regarding the latter item, however, 
a reasonable amount is usually allowed without 
questions being asked. Certain restrictions are 
placed upon various articles according to the 
country. 

Great Britain allows free of duty one half- 
pound of cigars or tobacco, two pints of spirits 
and one pint of perfume or liqueur. These must 
be declared. All foreign reprints of English 
copyrighted books are confiscated. 

France permits less than twenty cigars or 
twenty cigarettes to enter free provided they are 
declared. Typewriters, spirits, perfumes, play- 
ing cards, matches, soap (in large quantities) and 
patent medicines are prohibited. 

Belgium. Travelers will find Belgian authori 
ties lenient with tourists who do not carry 
amount of tobacco (20-25 cigars in 
opened box allowed), cigarettes, perfumes, or 


excessive 


spirits. Matches and playing cards are subject 
to duty. 

Holland. Similar to Belgium. 

Italy. All tobacco must be declared. Per- 
fumes, spirits, fancy biscuits, candy, marma- 
lades, playing cards, medicines and matches are 
dutiable, but the examination is lenient. 


Germany. Tobacco in any form, toys, candy 
and spirits in any form are liable to duty. 

Switzerland. Officials are exceeedingly kind to 
tourists and permits the free entry of practically 
all personal belongings. One should declare, 


however, any excessive amount of confectionery, 
wines, spirits, perfumes, tobacco, soap or jewelry. 

Spain allows all personal belongings to enter 
free. The women inspectors at the. French- 
Spanish frontier are renowned for their thorough- 
ness in examination. Tobacco, spirits, wines 
and matches should be declared. 

Norway and Sweden permit’ free entry of all 
personal belongings but prohibit liqueur, wines, 
or spirits. Tobacco in quantities is taxable. 

Note Nearly all countries forbid the export of gold or silve 
coins or banknotes above varying amounts according to the 
laws of the countries. Travelers will therefore do well to 
arrange their finances so that not over $25 to $30 in the cur- 
rency of the country is taken with them upon departure. Spe- 
cial permits must be obtained if large amounts are to be carried 
across the frontiers. If much jewelry is carried into Germany, 
Poland or Austria, registration of the same should be made 
at the entrance frontier. As noted elsewhere, we advise leav- 


ing most of your jewelry at home, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility of such annoyances. 


Sulgrave Institution and Manor 


Foundation Fund 
Continued from page 459 


The total Fund asked for by the British Branch 
was $250,000. Of this amount the National 
Society of Colonial Dames has generously raised 
$100,000 for the upkeep and preservation of the 
Manor House itself, those being objects within 
the limitations of their Constitutions. 

Among those other requisites connected with 
the future of the Manor which are not merely 
embellishments but actual needs, are further re- 
storing and development of the Manor and its 
grounds; providing adequate sanitary facilities— 
for those who visit as well as those who administer 
—restoring to the Manor House that interesting 
portion now necessarily used as caretaker’s 
quarters, by providing other accommodations for 
the service of the Manor; improving and develop- 
ing the land in accordance with the Period plan 
prepared for this purpose; and the extension, and 
providing suitable quarters for the Museum of 
valuable Washington relics. 

These are essentials to the major end in view— 
that Sulgrave Manor may be a place of beauty 
and interest for American travellers, and be per- 
petuated as a dignified and suitable shrine. We 
owe it to our national pride that the home of the 
Washingtons in England shall not be aught else 
than a credit to the Nation that George Washing- 
ton created, of which we are citizens. The time 
is opportune and fitting for the completion of this 
Sulgrave Institution and Manor Foundation 
Fund in view of the approaching two hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. 

The immediate need of contributions will be 
plainly recognized, and checks should be made 
payable to the Fund treasurer, Miss Jessie B. 
Nash, and mailed to Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker, 
The Ambassador, New York. 
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Cristobal Puerto Barrios Tela 
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~ Caribbean Cruises 
Great WHITE |PLEET 





ao 
LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, You are a Guest and ’ P 
on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, with tactful care ships ~ 

set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, officers and shore rep- ( 

with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders resentatives plan your \ 

of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, itinerary so that every N 

the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go day of your trip remains — 

ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for as a pleasant memory. 


mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. P 


stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any . : Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. \ regularity. 














Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 
Rives you glimpses of the high quality of 


Great White Fleet service. General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mostly About People: NATIONAL MAGAZINE 








The Book to Give! 


The Giver’s Book! 


HEART SONGS 


SONGS OF LONG AGO—You will find them all in “Heart Songs” 


Over 400 Complete Songs 
with Words 
and Music 
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MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY § 


The Volume With a Soul! 








The Old Songs 


The modern airs are cheerful, melodious and sweet; 


We hear them sung and whistled all day upon the 
street. 


Some lilting rag-time ditty that’s rollicking and gay 
Will gain the public favor and hold it —for a day. 


But when the day is ended, and we are tired and 
worn, 


And more than half persuaded that man was made to 
mourn, 


How soothing then the music our fathers used to 
know! 


The songs of sense and feeling, the songs of long ago! 

The “Jungle Joe” effusions and kindred roundelays 

Will do to hum or whistle throughout our busy days; 

And in the garish limelight the yodelers may yell, 

And — songs may flourish — and all is passing 
well; 

But when to light the heavens the shining stars return, 

And in the cottage windows the lights begin to burn, 

When parents and their children are seated by the fire, 


Remote from worldly clamor and all the world’s 
desire, 





When eyes are soft and shining, and hearts with love 
aglow, 


How pleasant is the singing of songs of long ago! 
—WALT MASON. 
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The Companion of the Piano! 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Date 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Enclosed find $ 
of Heart Songs. 
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Name... sodunisigs 
City or Town. 
State. 


_for which send me 


Handsomely bound in maroon and 
gold 


Price, $3.50 a copy 


“At your booksellers, or sent direct from 
the publishers 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















